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All  MEDICAL  WORKS  as  soon  as  Published, 


A DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  SURGERY;  comprehending 
all  the  most  interesting  Improvements  up  to  the  present  Period  : also, 
An  Account  of  the  Instruments,  Remedies,  and  Applications  en^loyed 
in  Surgery;  the  Etymology  and  Signification  of  the  principal  Terms; 
a copious  Bibliotheca  Chirurgica;  and  a variety  of  original  Facts 
and  Observations.  By  SAMUEL  COOPER.  Third  Edition,  Re- 
vised, Corrected,  and  considerably  Enlarged.  One  thick  volume,  8vo. 
1/.  4s.  boards, 

THE  MODERN  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC:  exhibiting  the 
Characters,  Causes,  Symptoms,  Prognostic  Morbid  Appearances, 
and  improved  Method  of  treating  the  Diseases  of  all  Climates.  By 
ROBERT  THOMAS,  M.  D.  Fifth  Edition,  with  considerable  addi- 
tions in  one  large  Volume,  8vo.  I6s.  boards. 

This  work  has  been  again  carefully  revised  ; and  a large  portion  of 
new  and  important  matter  has  been  added. 

ANATOMICAL  EXAMINATIOxNS  ; a complete  Series  of  ANA- 
TOMICAL QUESTIONS,  WITH  ANSWERS.  The  Answers 
arranged  so  as  to  form  an  Elementary  System  of  Anatomy,  and  in- 
tended as  preparatory  to  Examinations  at  Surgeons’  Hall.  To  which 
are  annexed  TABLES  OF  THE  BONES,  MUSCLES,  AND  AR- 
TERIES.  Fourth  Edition,  Corrected  and  Improved,  2 vols.  small 
8vo.  12s.  boards. 

“ It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  a book  containing  so  much  Anatomical  know- 
ledge should  appear  without  an  Author’s  name.  The  work  is  a kind  of  Anatomical 
Catechism,  or  like  the  Pupil  and  Tutor’s  Guide,  the  first  volume  containing  the 
Questions,  the  second  the  Answers  to  them ; and  the  second  alone  may  be  used  as 
an  Elementary  System  of  Anatomy.  The  plan  is  very  judicious,  and  the  quantity 
of  matter  compressed,  by  small  and  very  neat  printing,  into  the  two  volumes,  is  really 
extraordinary. — British  Critic,  Sept.  1808. 

This  work  is  avowedly  written  with  the  intention  of  enabling  the  Student  easily 
to  qualify  himself  for  passing  at  Surgeons’  Hall,  and  we  think  that  it  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  answer  that  purpose.” — Oxford  Review,  April,  1807. 

OBSERVATIONS  relative  to  the  USE  of  BELLADONNA,  in 
painful  DISORDERS  in  the  HEAD  and  FACE;  illustrated  by 
many  Cases.  By  JOHN  BAILEY,  Medical  Practitioner  of  Har- 
wich. 8vo.  5s.  boards. 
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The  INFLUENCE  of  TROPICAL  CLIMATES  on  EUROPEAN 
CONSTITUTIONS.  To  which  is  added,  Tropical  Hygiene,  or  the 
Preservation  of  Health  in  all  Hot  Climates,  adapted  to  general  perusal. 
By  JAMES  JOHNSON,  M.  D.  Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged. 
8vo.  15s.  boards. 

THE  INFLUENCE  of  the  ATMOSPHERE,  more  especially  the 
Atmosphere  of  the  British  Isles,  on  the  HEALTH  and  FUNCTIONS 
of  the  HUMAN  FIIAME;  embracing  Observations  on  the  Nature, 
Treatment,  and  Prevention  of  the  Principal  Diseases  resulting  from 
sudden  Atmosplierical  Transitions  ; and  unfolding  original  views  and 
fundamental  principles  for  the  prolongation  of  Life  and  conservation 
of  Health.  To  which  are  added,  Practical  Researches  on  the  Patho- 
logy, Treatment,  and  Prevention  of  Gout  and  Rheumatism  in  all  their 
Proteian  Forms,  an  Essay.  By  JAMES  JOHNSON,  M.  D.  8vo. 
10s.  boards. 

A COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRACTICE  of  the 
BRISTOL  INFIRMARY.  By  JAMES  BEDINGFIELD, Surgeon. 
Illustrated  by  Interesting  and  Instructive  Cases,  and  by  Practical,  Pa- 
thological, and  Physiological  Observations.  Royal  8vo.  price  15s.  bds. 

We  will  venture  to  say,  that  few  books  contain  more  practical  information  de- 
rived from  the  very  best  sources.  Its  value  stands  much  higher  than  a mere  sepul- 
c/^re^MW,  because  most  of  the  cases  were  long  enough  in  the  Hospital  to  afford  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  symptoms,  and  of  their  correspondence  with  the  subse- 
quent appearances.^’ — Z,ondon  J^Tedical  and  Physical  Journal. 

On  some  diseases  the  remarks  are  concise  and  general,  but  on  others  they  are  ex- 
tended to  considerable  length,  and  contain  some  bold  and  original  propositions.” — 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

“ As  a collection  of  memoranda,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  the  formed  practitioner, 
in  pointing  out  the  effects  of  certain  lines  of  practice  when  tried  on  a great  scale.” — 
London  Medical  Repository. 

“ The  practice  here  inculcated,  both  by  precept  and  example,  is  of  that  simple  and 
active  kind,  which  recent  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  most  salutary,  and  which, 
happily,  is  growing  more  and  more  into  favor  the  more  its  merits  become  known.” — 
Critical  Review. 

THE  EDINBURGH  NEVV  DISPENSATORY:  containing, 

I.  The  Elements  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  2.  The  Materia 
Medica,  or  the  Natural,  Pharmaceutical,  and  Medical  History  of  the 
Substances  eipployed  in  Medicine.  3.  The  Pharmaceutical  Prepara- 
tions and  Compositions.  Including  Translations  of  the  London  Phar 
macopceia,  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  and  of  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia.  Illustrated  and  explained  in  the  Language,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Principles  of.  Modern  Chemistry;  With  many  New 
and  Useful  Tables;  and  several  Copper-plates  of  Chemical  Characters** 
and  pharmaceutical  Apparatus.  By  Dr.  A.  DUNCAN,  jun.  New 
Edition.  8vo.  156'.  boards. 

THE  CHEMICAL  CATECHISM,  with  Notes,  Illustrations  and 
ExiterimerUs.  By  Samuel  Parkes,  F.  L.  S.  The  Eighth  Edition.  8vo, 

J. tjs.  board;. 
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THE  FIRST  LINES  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY: 
designed  as  an  Introduction  for  Students,  and  o Concise  Book 
of  Reference  for  Practitioners.  By  SAMUEL  COOPER. 
Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  carefully  corrected,  and  considerably 
improved.  With  Copper  Plates.  8vo.  \os.  boards. 

A PRACTICAL  MATERIA  MEDICA,  in  which  the  various  Ar- 
ticles are  fully  described,  and  divided  into  Classes  and  Orders,  accord- 
ing to  their  Effects.  Their  Virtues,  Doses,  and  the  Diseases  in  which 
they  are  proper  to  be  exhibited,  are  fully  pointed  out.  Interspersed 
with  some  Practical  Remarks,  and  some  select  Formulae.  To  which 
is  added,  a General  Posological  Table.  Intended  principally  for  the 
use  of  Students  and  Junior  Practitioners.  12mo.  5s.  boards. 

“ The  little  volume  now  before  us  contains  some  very  judicious  observations,  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  Medical  Practitioners  of  all  ranks.  We  are  surprised  indeed 
that  the  Author  should  have  retained  the  order  of  Alexipharmics.  The  good  sense 
and  medical  knowledge,  however,  which  appear  in  almost  every  page,  more  than  com- 
pensate for  this  antiquated  error.  There  is  much  propriety  in  tlie  classihcation  of 
Stimulants,  which  are  divided  into  fourteen  orders  ; and  as  those  medicines  are  most 
generally  used,  such  an  arrangement  of  them  must  be  very  convenient  in  constant 
practice. — After  treating  of  those  substances  usually  considered  as  drugs,  the  Author 
of  this  useful  volume  of  “ Practical  Materia  Medica’'  very  properly  adds  some  very 
sensible  observations  on  Aliments,  and  their  more  or  less  nutritious  qualities.  This 
is  certainly  the  most  valuable  part  of  such  a work. — This  volume,  from  its  merits  and 
size,  deserves  a place  on  the  desk  of  the  young  Druggist  and  Apothecary,  as  well  as 
Physician,  who  will  find  it  very  convenient  to  consult  on  many  occasions,  particu- 
larly on  what  relates  to  the  doses  and  effects  of  drugs  in  general.” — Anti-Jacohin 
Revieu',  May,  1809. 

THE  PHYSICIAN’S  VADE-MECUM,  containing  the  Symptoms, 
Causes,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases.  Accompa- 
nied by  a Select  Formulae,  and  a Glossary  of  Terms.  By  ROBERT 
HOOPER,  M . D.,  &c.  anew  edition,  small  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

AN  ESSAY  to  IMPROVE  the  M ETHOD  of  performing  certain 
SURGICAL  OPERATIONS,  and  provide  Instruments  for  the  Pur- 
pose : particularly,  the  operation  of  the  Trepan,  of  Tooth-drawing,  of 
extracting  foreign  substances  sticking  in  the  Esophagus,  of  removing 
the  ends  of  diseased  or  fractured  Bones,  and  of  the  Fistula  in  Ano. 
To  which  is  added,  some  forms  of  Bandages,  chiefly  for  Fractures. 
By  WILLIAM  JARDINE.  Illustra  ted  witli  13  engravings.  8vo. 
8s.  boards., 

NOSOLOGY,  OR  A SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
DISEASES  into  CLASSES,  ORDERS,  GENERA,  and  SPECIES, 
with  accurate  Definitions.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  WILLIAM 
CULLEN,  M.  D.  late  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Small  8vo.  2s.  boards. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  STRICTURES  OF  THE 
URETHRA:  with  Cases  illustrative  of  the  comparative  Merits  of 
the  Caustic  and  Common  Bougie.  To  which  is  now  subjoined  AN 
APPENDIX,  containing  an  improved  Method  of  treating  Urethral 
Complaints,  by  the  employment  of  a new  Instrument,  as  well  as  by 
the  Catheter.  With  Cases.  By  THOMAS  LUX  MOORE,  Sur- 
geon. Third  Editiout  8vo.  7s.  boards. 
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A NEW  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY,  containing  an  explanation 
of  the  Terms  in  Surgery,  Medicine,  Midwifery,  Anatomy,  Chemistry, 
&c.,  &c.  By  JOHN  JAMES  WATT,  Surgeon.  Small  8vo.  7s.  bds. 

Reviews  of  the  Former  Edition. 

“ This  is  a handy  little  volume,  and  contains  more  useful  references  than  most 
others  of  a much  larger  size.’' — Medical  and  Physical  Journal^  August,  1806. 

“ This  compilation  will  be  found  an  useful  addition  to  the  Medical  Library,  as  an 
occasional  book  of  reference.  It  is  something  more  than  a mere  dictionary  of  words, 
and  furnishes  a brief,  and,  generally  speaking,  satisfactory  description  of  the  leading 
points  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  science  enumerated  in  the  title-page.” — Mi- 
dical  and  Chirurgical  Review,  May,  1806. 

“ This  work  consists  of  a dictionary,  or  alphabetical  arrangement  of  names,  with 
definitions  or  explanations  short  for  the  most  part,  but  in  cases  where  the  subject 
demanded  it,  they  are  extended  to  greater  length ; useful  tables  or  systematic  ar- 
rangements are  given  under  various  heads,  such  as  Botany,  Materia  Medica,  Me- 
dicine, Muscles,  4’C. — The  accounts  of  the  diseases  and  their  remedies  are  concisely 
but  neatly  drawn  up  ; and  upon  the  whole,  we  may  recommend  this  work  as  a useful 
manual  for  students  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  enumerated  in  the  title.” — 
Nicholson's  General  Reviezv,  April,  1806. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
TINEA  CAPITIS,  or  SCALD  HEAD;  and  on  IMPAIRED  VI- 
SION, arising  from  OPACITY  OF  THE  CORNEA.  Illustrated  by 
Cases.  By  THOMAS  LUXMOORE.  8vo.  4s.  boards. 

THE  LONDON  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY,  to  which  is 
added.  Instructions  for  the  Treatment  of  Lying-in  Women,  and  the 
Principal  Diseases  of  Children,  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  Stu- 
dents,and  Early  Practitioners.  Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  improved. 
12mo.  6s.  boards 

THE  LONDON  DISSECTOR,  OR  SYSTEM  OF  DISSEC- 
TION practised  in  the  Plospitals  and  Lecture  Rooms  of  the  Metropolis, 
explained  by  the  Clearest  Rules,  for  the  use  of  Students.  Comprising 
a Description  of  the  Muscles,  Vessels,  Nerves,  and  Viscera  of  the 
Human  Body,  as  they  appear  on  Dissection,  with  Directions  for  their 
Demonstration.  Fifth  Edition,  l^mo.  5s,  boards. 

A TREATISE  ON  EPILEPSY,  and  the  Use  of  the  Viscus  Quer- 
cinus,  or  Misletoe  of  the  Oak,  in  the  Cure  of  that  Disease.  By 
HENRY  FRASER,  M.D.  &c.  Svo.  2s.  6c?.  sewed. 

A CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  AND 
DUBLIN  PHARMACOPCEIAS ; wherein  the  Virtues,  Uses,  and 
Doses  of  the  several  Articles  and  Preparations  contained  in  tho^ 
Works  are  concisely  stated;  their  Pronunciation,  as  to  Quantity,  is 
correctly  marked ; and  a variety  of  other  Particulars  respecting  them 
given;  calculated  more  especially  for  the  use  of  Junior  Practitioners. 
To  which  is  subjoined,  AN  APPENDIX,  containing  the  whole  of 
the  Alterations  in  the  New  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopccia  lately 
published.  By  ROBERT  GRAVES,  M.D.  F.L.S.  Fourth  edition. 
18 mo.  4s.  6c?.  sewed. 
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AN  ESSAY,  ADDRESSED  TO  MEDICAL  STUDENTS,  on 
the  Importance  and  Utility  of  the  Profession;  and  on  the  urgent 
Necessity  there  is  for  them  to  obtain  a more  perfect  Knowledge  of 
its  different  Branches  than  is  acquired  by  Pupils  in  general,  &c.  &c. 
By  EDWARD  MOORE  DIGBY,  M.D.  Foolscap  8vo.  Q>s.  ()d, 

sewed. 

We  sincerely  wish  that  all  Students  in  incdical  science  or  art  would  read  this  little 
Essay,  replete  with  good  sense,  most  salutary  advice,  and  considerable  experience  in 
medical  tuition.  A strict  observance  of  the  precepts  here  inculcated,  must  infallibly 
produce  a good  member  of  society,  a skilful  practitioner,  (particularly  in  Surgery, 
which  appears  to  be  the  branch  contemplated  by  the  writer)  and  lead  to  well-founded 
fame  and  ioxtuwe.'^— Anti- Jucobin  Review j October,  1808. 


An  ESSAY  on  the  Common  Cause  and  Prevention  of  HEPATITIS, 
or  DISORDER  of  the  LIVER,  and  of  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS  in 
General,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe.  With  an  APPENDIX,  re- 
commending the  old  Submuriates  of  Mercury  in  preference  to  those 
now  in  use.  By  CHARLES  GRIFFITH,  M.D.  Deputy  Inspector  of 
Hospitals,  and  late  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Forces.  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

A NEW  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY  : containing  an  Explanation 
of  the  Terms  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Practice  of  Physic,  Materia 
Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  the  various 
Branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  connected  with  Medicine.  Selected, 
arranged,  and  compiled  from  the  best  Authors,  by  ROBERT  HOO- 
PER, M.  D.  &c.  &c.  A new  Edition,  with  very  considerable  Cor- 
rections, Additions,  and  Improvements.  8vo.  18s.  boards. 

A TRANSLATION  OF  THE  CORRECTED  EDITION  OF 
THE  PHARMACOPCEIA  COLLEGII  REGALIS  MEDICORUM 
LONDINENSIS.  Published  in  July,  1815.  With  Notes.  By  a 
London  Physician.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  boards. 


DISCOURSES  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  CURE  OF  WOUN  DS. 
By  JOHN  BELL,  Surgeon.  The  Third  Edition,  8vo.  revised  and 
corrected.  With  Plates,  12s.  boards. 


THE  EDINBURGH  NEW  DISPENSATORY,  containing  the 
. Elements  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  PHARMACY:  with  accurate 
Translations  of  the  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 
By  JOHN  THOMSON,  M.  1).  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

In  this  Dispensatory  the  Pharmaceutical  Preparations  and  Compositionsare arranged 
after  each  Substance  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Thus  every  article  furnishes  a separate 
mid  brief  treatise,  the  repetition  of  former  Dispensatories  is  avoided,  and  unity  pre- 
served. 
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A COMPENDIOUS  SYSTEM  of  the  THEORY  and  PRAC- 
TICE  of  MODERN  SURGERY,  arranged  in  a new  Nosological 
and  Systematic  Melliod,  different  from  any  yet  attempted,  in  the 
Form  of  a Dialo^^ue.  Bv  HUGH  MUNRO,  Surgeon.  Second 


Edition,  8vo.  6.9.  boards. 


A CRITICAL  ENQUIRY  into  the  ANCIENT  and  MODERN 
METHOD  of  CURING  DISEASES  in  the  URETHRA  and  BLAD- 
DER. Illustrated  by  a great  Variety  of  Cases.  By  JESSE  FOOT, 
Su  rgeon.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo.  5s.  boards. 


A COMMENTARY  on  the  TREATMENT  of  RUPTURES,  par- 
'ticularly  in  a State  of  STRANGULATION.  By  EDWARD 
GEOGHEGAN,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  8vo. 
49.  boards. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  INQUIRIES  INTO  THE  NATURE 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  YELLOM^  OR  BULAM  FEV  ER, 
IN  JAMAICA  AND  AT  CADIZ;  particularly  in  what  regards  its 
primary  cause  and  assigned  contagious  power:  illustrated  by  Cases  and 
Dissections,  with  a view  to  demonstrate  that  it  appears  divested  of 
those  qualities  assigned  to  it  by  M.  P^nn,  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  and  others. 
In  a Series  of  Memoirs.  By  EDRWAD  DOUGH!  Y,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Forces.  8vo. 
8s.  boards. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  AIR-PUMPand 
VAPOUR  BATH,  pointing  out  their  Efficacy  in  the  Cure  of  Gout, 
Rheumatism,  Palsy,  &c.  with  cursory  Remarks  on  Factitious  Airs, 
and  on  the  improved  State  of  Medical  Electricity  in  all  its  branches, 
particularly  in  that  of  Galvanism,  and  its  peculiar  Efficacy  in  Dyspep- 
sia, Chronic  Hepatitis,  Constipation,  Habitual  Asthma,  8cc. — By  M. 
LA  BEAUME,  Medical  Electrician.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  POPULAR  COMPENDIUM  OF  ANATOMY;  or  a con- 
cise and  clear  Description  of  the  HUMAN  BODY ; with  the  Phy- 
siology or  Natural  History  of  the  various  Actions  and  Functions  of 
its  dilferent  Organs  and  Parts.  Containing  also  an  Article  on  Sus- 
pended Animation,  with  the  proper  Means  to  be  used  for  the  Reco- 
very of  Drowned  Persons.  By  WILLIAM  BURKE,  Surgeon. 
With  Plates.  12mo.  6s.  boards. 

No  work  has  been  heretofore  published  which  could  alFord  the  general  and 
unprofessional  reader  the  gratification  of  acquiring  tolerable  and  correct  notions  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human  body. — Mr.  Burke 
has  therefore,  done  the  public  a considerable  service  by  rendering  this  edifying  • 
and  delightful  study  accessible  to  every  reader.  Though  it  is  not  calculated,  we  think, 
to  assist  materially  the  studies  of  the  Medical  Student,  it  may  be  safely  recom- 
mended to  the  Philosopher  or  Amateur,  as  containing  a very  clear  and  concise 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  present  day.’' — Imperial 
Jleview,  October,  1805. 


A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ARTERIES  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY.  By  JOHN  BARCLAY,  M.  D.  12mo.  7s.  boards. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OiV  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  CONSUMPTION;  addressed  to  Patients  and  Families.  By 
CHARLES  PEARS,  M.D.  F.  L.  S.  Member  oF  several  Literary 
Societies,  Domestic  and  Foreign  ; late  Lecturer  on  the  Structure  and 
Management  of  the  Human  Body,  &c.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  4s.  boards 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DISEASES  THAT  PREVAILED 
IN  TWO  VOYAGES  TO  THE  EAST  INDIES  in  the  Carnatic 
East  Indiaman,  during  the  Years  1793,  1794,  1795,  1796,  l797,  and 
1798,  together  with  Observations  and  Medical  Remarks,  in  a Series  of 
Letters  to  John  Hunter,  M.D.  F.R.S.  By  JOHN  MILNE,  M.D., 
formerly  Surgeon  of  the  Carnatic,  now  Surgeon  on  the  Bombay 
Establishment,  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  ARMY.  By  SIR 
JOHN  PRINGLE,  Bart.  New  Edition,  8vo.  125.  boards. 

THE  NEW  CHEMICAL  NOMENCLATURE:  selected  from 
the  most  distinguished  Modern  Writers  on  Chemistry,  designed  for 
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TO  THE 


Honorable  the  Chairman  and  Court  of 
Directors  of  tl^e  East  India  Company. 


Gentlemen, 

IN  a matter  peculiarly  interesting 
to  the  Company^ s Establishments  in  India^ 
I cannot  hut  inscribe  these  Sheets  to  you, 
who  are  the  Guardians  of  them,  more  espe- 
cially, as  the  Court  of  Directors,  hearing 
in  mind  the  true  Interest  of  the  Proprietors^ 
have  ever  evinced  a solicitude  to  alleviate  as 
far  as  possible  the  Rigours  incidental  to  In- 
dividuals serving  in  a foreign  Climate,  of 
which  the  ample  and  well  regulated  Medical 
Establishment  in  India  affords  a sufficient 
Proof 

Feeling  on  the  present  occasion  that  I am 
contributing  a new  instance  for  the  exercise 
of  your  Philanthropy,  I shall  attempt  no 
apology  for  addressing  you;  and,  sinpe  the 
advantages  herein  proposed  towards  your 

junior 


t 


DEDICATION. 


junior  Servants  in  particular  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  their  publicity,  and  that  this  can- 
not  be  secured  in  any  way  so  effectually  as  by 
your  sanction,  it  becomes  my  duty  earnestly 
to  entreat  the  honor  of  the  same  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disseminating  the  following  Observa- 
tions first  excited  in  India,  and  confirmed  by 
many  subsequent  years  of  experience;  not 
doubting  but  that,  should  the  Purport  of  them 
be  adopted  by  the  Residents  there,  much  of 
the  risque  attributed  to  the  Climate  of  that 
Country  would  be  done  away.  ' 

That  the  Interests  of  the  Company  may 
ever  he  found  as  at  present,  united  with  those 
of  Humanity,  and  that  both  may  be  still  ex- 
tended under  your  able  Guidance,  is  the  con- 
fident hope  of  every  Lover  of  this  Country. 

I have  the  honor  to  be. 

Gentlemen, 

With  great  respect, 

Y our  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Devonshire  Street,  7 CHA^'  GRIFFITH. 

Oueen  Siiuare.  j 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  difficulty  of  procuring  Calomel  sublimed  to 
the  necessary  extent  recommended,  induces  an  in- 
tention of  the  Author  to  extend  his  own  means  for 
the  supply  of  those  who  coincide  with  him  in  opi- 
nion as  to  the  excellence  of  the  Preparation,  iik_ 
any  given  quantity. 

J4,  Devonshire  Street y 
Queen  Square. 
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PREFACE. 


MANY  years  have  elapsed  since 
a short  residence  in  Bengal  impres- 
sing my  mind  strongly  with  the 
general  appearance  of  Europeans, 
as  well  at  that  Presidency  as  at 
Madrass,  arising  almost  wholly  from 
Affections  of  the  Liver,  urged  me 
to  every  enquiry  as  to  the  probable 
cause  of  such  complaints,  which 
for  reasons  too  numerous  to  advance 
in  this  place,  I could  not  persuade 
myself  were  indigenous,  or  pecu- 

a liarly 
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liarly  natives  of  the  East,  besides 
that,  however  various  the  Compa- 
ny's settlements,  they  were  equally 
prevalent  in  all  of  them. 

Circumstances  apparently  con- 
tradictory stood  at  first  in  the  way 
of  this  investigation,  but  the  object 

comprising  the  health,  comfort,  and 

< . 

even  existence  of  thousands,  was 
worth  much  serious  and  persevering 
reflection,  together  with  such  a com*- 
parison  of  the  habits  of  individu- 
als as  could  only  be  effected  in  length 
of  time : the  result  will  be  found  ip 
the  subsequent  pages,  principally 
under  the  head  of  Exercise,  which 
great  source  of  health  not  apper- 
V taining  / 
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taining  to  the  Cure  of  Diseases  so 
frequently  laid  down,  has  seldom 
been  more  than  noticed  cursorily 
by  medical  authors ; or  if  indeed 
there  is  any  thing  written  on  the 
subject  of  retaining  health  in  the 

Indies,  for  the  use  of  all  readers, 

' «» 

unembarrassed  by  technical  terms, 
and  recommending  this  sovreign 
preservative,  I am  unacquainted 
with  it,  however  interesting  the  sub- 
ject to  the  junior  servants  of  the 
’East  India  Company. 

My  aim  is  directed  towards  the 
prevention  of  those  obstructions  of 
the  Liver,  which  form  of  them^ 
selves  perhaps  three-fourths  of  In- 

a 2 dian 
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clian  Maladies  witnessed  by  the  sal- 
low complexion,  the  jaundiced  eye, 
the  pallid  lip,  &c.  &c.  of  those  who 
visit  their  native  country  for  health’s 
sake,  taking  the  authority  of  the 
Medical  Profession  in  India  for  the 
remainder. 

I have  added  an  Appendix  to  this 
little  Essay,  addressed  to  the  Me- 
dical Profession,  rather  than  send 
it  into  the  world  in  a detached  state ; 
for,  although  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  prevention  of  the  popular  dis- 
ease of  India,  yet  being  in  many 
cases  an  improvement  of  a justly 
popular  remedy  for  the  same,  I 

could  no  longer  withhold  what  for 

/ 
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.many  years  I have  witnessed  to  pos- 
sess a great  superiority  over  any 
medicine  of  this  kind  now  in  use, 
and  I have  much  compressed  this 
subject,  rather  than  tax  the  public 
with  another  volume ; for,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  statues 
and  honors  due  to  the  man  who 
‘ ‘ causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,’’  no- 
thing is  owing  from  the  world  of 
science  to  him  who  writes  two  vo- 
lumes where  one  would  suffice ; and 
as  little  to  those  who  serve  up  two 
or  three  courses  of  mushroonis  and 
, made  dishes,  without  the  smallest 
view  to  that  wholesome  nutriment 
called  useful  knowledge.  Amongst 

such 
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such  Luctatores  for  popular  favor, 
who  are  continually,  by  the  exposi- 
tion of  their  names,  reminding  the 

✓ 

public  that  they  are  in  waiting  for  a 
jobb,  and  who  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury publish  as  new  the  alpha  betaof 
a surgeon’s  pupil  of  the  seventeenth, 
I would  by  no  means  fall  in. 

When  public  utility  is  not  the 
object  of  medical  and  surgical  wri- 
ters, I will  venture  to  say  they  have 
no  good  one ; notoriety  is  then  the 
motive,  or  profit,  it  matters  not 
.which,  or  whether  as  in  most  cases 
these  are  blended,  whilst  self-inte- 
rest marrs  the  doubtful  pages  of  the 
man  that  dishonors  a liberal  profes- 
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sion ; nor  does  the  occasional  suc^ 

cess  of  some  of  these  adventurers 

plead,  more  in  favor  of  their  mercc- 

0 % 

nary  productions  than  does  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Godbolds  and  Brodums 
of  this  motley  metropolis,  the  in- 
tention of  the  book  and  the  quack 
bill  being  the  same.  Could  I per- 
suade myself  that  the  following 
sheets  would  be,  with  any  probable 
appearance  of  justice,  subjected  to 
a suspicion  of  motives  like  these, 
not  a line  should  be  obtruded  on 
the  world.  From  personal  friends 
in  the  profession  I am  secure  of  cre- 
dit for  the  reality  of  my  intention; 
to  all  ^others  I submit,  that  having 
passed  three  score,  men  seldom 
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commence  hunting,  whether  it  be 
after  fame  or  foxes ; and,  with  re- 
gard to  profit,  I have  chosen  a 
wrong  subject ; besides  that,  ever 
since  I have  been  fully  able  to  use 
my  reason,  I have  possessed  the 
secret  of  being  independent,  a secret 
of  no  small  value,  but  which,  to 
shew  my  disinterestedness,  I will 
communicate  to  the  reader  in  a few 
words — preserve  the  mensconscia 
rectiy  and  reduce  your  wants  to 
my  standard.’’ 

Whether  my  coat  is  new  or  old. 
Whether  my  mutton’s  hot  or  cold ; 
Whether  I drink  small  beer  or  claret. 
Or  live  i’  th’  parlour  or  the  garret, 

I feel  no  want,  I fear  no  shame. 
Integrity  is  wealth  and  fame. 


ESSAY,  &C. 


AN 

ESSAY,  ^c. 

It  was  ever  my  opinion  that  Pro- 
vidence not  only  had  not  concealed  from 
us  in  general  the  means  of  retaining 
health  during  the  various  vicissitudes  of 
climate  to  which  mankind  is  exposed, 
but  that  they  probably  lay  apparent  to 
all  who  might  think  proper  to  make 
them  matter  of  serious  inquiry ; and 
the  more  I have  conferred  on  this  sub- 
ject with  those  who  after  a long  absence 
have  brought  back  to  their  native 
country‘the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano^ 
the  more  I have  been  confirmed  in  this 
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opinion,  which  suffered  no  abatement 
by  my  own  residence  in  Bengal. 

Diseases  and  their  remedies  in  warm 
climates  have  been  amply  discussed  by 
various  authors,  but  with  regard  to  the 
prevention  of  such  diseases,  whether  the 
same  has  been  deemed  impracticable, 
or  from  what  other  cause  it  has  arisen  I 
know  not,  but  it  has  been  a continual 
disappointment  to  my  expectations  that 
the  medical  profession,  still  ready  to  op- 
pose the  inroads  of  diseases  when  actu- 
ally existing,  and  to  combat  their  e^ils 
as  they  arise,  should  have  appeared  in- 
different to  the  more  important  attempt 
of  preventing  those  at  least  which  derive 
their  origin  from  known  causes,  I call 
it  an  attempt^  since  there  are  doubtless 
as  many  obstacles  to  compleat  success  as 

there 
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there  are  varieties  in  climate,  constitu- 
tion, &c.  &c.  nevertheless  the  value  of 
health  being  properly  appreciated,  all  ra- 
tional endeavours  to  secure  its  continu- 
ation under  circumstances  of  risque,  more 
especially  such  as  the  change  of  climate 
entails,  are  what  we  owe  both  to  our- 
selves and  friends ; and  to  defer  this 
consideration  until  the  arrival  of  sick- 
ness, is  surely  impolitic,  since  even  medi- 
cal men  must  be  aware  of  the  uncertain 
termination  of  such  event. 

To  prevent  disease  then  doubtless  is 
an  object  deserving  our  first  attention, 
and  I am  of  opinion  that  had  half  the 
pains  been  bestowed  on  this  primary 
object  which  has  been  lavished  on  the 
curative  one,  much  waste  of  the  human 
species  in  both  the  Indies  would  have 
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been  prevented,  nor  is  the  former  at- 
tempt encumbered  with  more  difficulty 
and  uncertainty  to  the  man  who  con- 
sults the  laws  of  nature,  than  the  latter 
is  to  the  votary  of  medical  science  ; the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  with  a little 
observation  and  reflection,,  aided  by 
the  usage  and  experience  of  the  natives 
of  such  places  as  we  reside  in,  appear- 
ing to  be  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  one,  whilst  the  other  in- 
tention is  often  more  embarrassed  than 
enlightened  by  a variety  of  fine  spun 
theories  frequently  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  ingenuity  of  their 
authors,  rather  than  of  conferring  infor- 
mation of  practical  utility  on  those  most 
concerned : an  author  aiming  at  spe- 
cimens of  ingenuity,  and  meditating  the 
publication  of  hypotheses  of  his  own 

brain, 
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brain,  is  like  a hen  sitting  upon  her  own 
eo'srs,  with  this  difference  in  the  hen’s 
favor,  viz.  the  author  brings  not  more 
than  one  in  fifty  of  his  eggs  to  maturi- 
ty, whilst  the  hen  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  exhibits  at  least  ten  proceeds 
from  the  twelve  subjects  of  her  attempt. 

1 speak  with  more  confidence  of  the 
practicability  of  preventing  disorders  in 
the  East  than  in  the  West  Indies,  on 
account  of  the  early  age  at  which  the 
East  India  Company’s  servants  embark 
for  their  several  presidences,  whilst 
the  constitution  of  the  man  is  yet  form- 
ing, and  the  growing  shoot  may  be 
adapted  to  its  future  station  with  less 
risque  of  injury  ; and  w hen  we  consider 
how  few  the  disorders  are,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  be  guarded  against  in  India, 
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there  is  doubtless  great  cause  for  belief 
that  by  due  attention  we  may  in  general 
avoid  them. 

Prevention  of  disease  is  the  concern 
of  all  who  would  avoid  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness, whilst  its  cure  requiring  medical 
experience  as  well  as  discernment  be- 
comes a study  to  which  medical  practi- 
tioners alone  devoting  themselves,  can 
be  esteemed  competent;  but  it  will 
avail  little  that  any  one  should  become 
possessed  of  the  means  of  retaining 
health,  if  such  means  are  not  firmly 
and  uniformly  resorted  to  and  practised. 
Examples  of  indolence  in  India  con- 
stantly occur  to  strangers,  the  exces- 
sive heat  induces  them,  and  in  the  out- 
set  1 must  acknowledge  it  is  less  pain- 
ful to  give  into,  than  to  resist  them ; 

having 
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having  however  so  much  at  stake,  anti 
being  convinced  that  a short  effort  only 
ds  necessary  to  render  industrious  habits 
salutary,  he  must  indeed  possess  an  in- 
active mind  who  will  suffer  indolence 
to  get  the  better  of  him ; there  is  in  all 
hot  climates  “ a lion  in  the  way but  be- 
ing once  vigorously  opposed  he  will 
soon  quit  the  field. 

Of  the  general  idea  of  a seasoning 
sickness  absurdly  looked  for  as  an  inci- 
dent necessary  to  all  who  seek  the  warmer 
latitudes,  I can  only  say  that  it  might 
prove  very  convenient,  did  it  exist  any 
where  else  than  in  imagination,  since 
thus  liver  cases,  fevers,  dysenteries,  &c. 
would  loose  their  force,  such  seasoning 
however  never  having  occurred  it  is 
best  to  trust  to  early  reflection  and  dis- 
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cretion,'  time  then  will  daily  befriend 
us,  and  gradually  temper  our  constitu- 
tions to  the  clime  we  have  adopted,  and 
these  observations,  far  from  abatingthe 

enterprise  of  youth,  will  I trust  give 

% 

them  more  confidence  in  themselves 
than  in  the  medical  profession,  whose 
utmost  endeavours  frequently  cannot 
controul  the  disease  which  proper  pre- 
caution might  have  prevented.  So 
much  at  least  for  ordinary  occurrences ; 
that,  even  in  India  there  may  not  exist 
complaints  arising  from  more  latent 
causes  than  I have  here  noticed,  is  what 
I will  not  assert,  but  they  are  few , and 
often  local,  and  to  be  avoided  or  ame- 
liorated. 

I have  conceived  the  opinion  then  that 
printed  observations  may  be  urged  with 

much 
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much  effect  in  aid  of  the  prevention  of 
the  few  diseases  of  India,  but  no  book 
ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be  printed, 
which  shall  comprehend  all  the  neces- 
sary deviations  from  the  received  rules 
of  practice  in  their  cure  when  actually 
present,  such  deviations  (depending  on 
peculiar  constitutions,  habits,  and  even 
on  circumstances  of  less  apparent  mag- 
nitude) call  for  the  personal  attention  of 
such  as  are  accustomed  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  physic  ; this  being  my  opin- 
ion regarding  the  treatment  of  the  most 
considerable  diseases  at  least,  the  reader, 
unskilled  in  medicine,  must  excuse  me  if 
he  finds  here  no  encouragement  to  make 
use  of  medicines  of  the  properties  of 
which  he  is  ignorant,  in  his  attempt  to 
cure  disease  of  any  kind,  the  nature 
of  which  is  unknown  to  him. 

A 5 
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I have  avoided  I hope  in  the  ensuing 
pages  technical  terms  as  well  as  theo- 
ries, which  require  a previous  acquaint- 
ance with  medical  matters  for  their  elu- 
cidation ; both  appearing  on  the  present 
occasion  to  be  as  unnecessary,  as  they 
might  prove  unintelligible ; and  I sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  few  precautions 
hereafter  mentioned  being  borne  in  mi  nd, 
and  acted  on  are  all  that  are  geiherally 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  retaining  as 
good  health  in  India  as  in  England,  and 
that'  of  the  number  of  those  who  have 
returned  to  their  native  land  capable  of 
the  rational  enjoyment  of  mind  and 
body,  very  few  indeed  will  be  found  to 
Jiave  deviated  materially  from  the  patli 
I have  here  chalked  out. 

) 

As  our  duties  may  occasionally  carry 
tis  into  situations  of  unusual  risque, 

where 
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where  tlieir  fultilment  iifiust  depend  on 
our  personal  abilities  as  well  as  mental, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  especially 
preserve  ourselves  competent  by  atten- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  our  own 
persons,  least  by  neglecting  this  private 
duty  our  public  obligations  should  re- 
main unperformed.  Some  constitu- 
tions there  are,  (although  these  are  rare) 
which  no  time  can  reconcile  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  cold  or  warm  climates,  and 
which  appear  when  absent  from  their 
native  air,  to  be  at  perpetual  strife  with 
every  other  ; such  milst  yield  to  the  pe- 
culiarities inherent  in  them,  and  seek 
their  homes  to  preserve  existence. 
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OF  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF 
MEDICINE. 

AS  the  Use  of  Medicine,  or  remedy 
appeared  to  imply  the  actual  existence 
of  disease,  in  which  case  'prevention  be- 
comes no  longer  practicable,  I should 
have  passed  by  this  subject  as  irrelevant 
had  I not  found  that  in  many  instances 
authors  have  recommended  the  constant 
use  of  medicine  of  some  kind  or  other^ac- 
cording  to  the  bias  of  each,  as  preserva- 
tives , as  if  the  evil  of  medicine  was  not 
sufficient  to  the  bed  of  sickness:  others 
there  are  in  abundance,  who,  waiting 
indeed,  until  they  fancy  they  have  ascer- 
tained some  disorder,  attack  it  unad- 
visedly 
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visedly  with  some  nostrum  which  they 
have  heard  or  read  of,  and  with  as  little 
concern  as  is  usual  in  trying  a new  re- 
ceipt in  cookery. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  inefficacy,  and 
even  bad  tendency  of  medicines  habitu- 
ally persisted  in  for  the  purpose  of  jore- 
vention^  let  us  attend  to  the  two  follow- 
ing facts : — 1st.  Every  one  in  India  is 
well  aware  that  opium,  given  in  doses  of 
two  grains,  and  producing  the  required 
effect,  must  on  frequent  repetition  be 

encreased  so  that  at  length  60  grains 
shall  barely  prove  a dose : — 2nd.  Purga- 
tives continued  will  not  only  require  to 
be  encreased  in  quantity,  but  they  will 
so  exhaust  and  drain  the  system  that  no 
secretion  or  excretion  shall  proceed  in 

the  ordinary  course  of  nature  if  these 
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are  long  persisted  in;  and  so  of  other 
medicines:  as  an  illustralion  of  this,  I 
may  perhaps  be  excused  if  1 give  a short 
example. 

A lady,  about  38  years  of  age,  having 

fractured  her  leg,  was  on  course  confined 

/ 

to  her  bed,  where  the  horizontal  position, 
and  a little  degree  of  fever  producing 
costiveness,  the  relief  given  by  a purga- 
tive was  so  agreeable  to  the  patient,  that 
few  days  passed  without  her  maki  ng  appeal 
to  this  discipline  unknown  to  any  one, 
except  her  female  attendant ; this  was 

i 

continued  upwards  of  six  weeks ; about 
which  time  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  union  of  the  frac- 
ture, which,  the  splints,  &c.  being  re- 
moved, was  found  to  be  no  further 
advanced  than  on  the  second  day  after. 

the 
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the  accident ; this  circumstance  appear- 
ing to  require  some  elucidation,  (the  pa- 
tient being  in  good  health,)  the  constant 
use  of  the  purgative,  which  it  was  won- 
dered  had  not  accelerated  the  cure^  was 
brought  to  view,  the  lady  was  prevailed 
on  to  relinquish  her  practice,  and  nature 
rejoiced  at  the  liberty  given  her  to  act 
for  herself,  perfected  the  callus  in  a 
shorter  period  than  I ever  before  witness- 
ed. Our  ancestors,  good  souls,  twice 
in  the  year,  belabored  without  mercy 
their  own  bowels  and  those  of  their  chil- 
dren, for  no  other  reason  than  because 
the  spring,  or  the  autumn,  the  warm 
season,  or  the  cold,  no  matter  which^  was 
about  to  commence ; nor  is  the  absurdity, 
or  the  more  palpable  one  of  bleeding 
at  such  seasons,  yet  wholly  done  away. 
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A due  attention  to,  and  a proper  re- 
gulation of  what  are  by  physicians  term- 
ed non-naturals  (i.  e.  meat,  drink,  air- 
exercise  and  rest,  sleep,  excretion  and 
retention)  will  in  general  guard  us  from 
sickness,  but  this  failing,  we  no  longer 
look  for  the  prevention  of  a complaint, 
but  for  its  remedy  or  cure ; and  here  we 
turn  to  those  helps  which  experience  has 
taught  medical  men  to  adopt  for  the  vari, 
ous  purposes  required,  and  which  those 
who  are  unstudied  in  medicine  can  only 
obtain  safely  through  the  aid  of  such  ex* 
perience ; for  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  an  occasional  purge  may  do 
no  harm,  many  cases  occur  of  so  ambigu- 
ous a kind  that  the  most  wary  physician 
finds  himself  frequently  compelled  to 
pause,  and  with  his  best  attention,  to 
weigh  and  reconcile  various  symptoms 

B e’er 
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e’er  he  dares  to  direct  his  remedy.  How 
rash  then  are  they  whose  surmises,  foun- 
ded on  fancy,  become  to  them  sufficient 
authority  for  sporting  with  their  own  or 
their  friend’s  constitution  by  engaging 
in  what  they  call  a regular  course  of 
physic^  a practice  which  has  not  wanted 
even  medical  advocates,  one  extolling 
rhubarb,  another  bark,  a third  mercuri- 
als, for  various  fancied  purposes  of  pre-  v 
vention ; whereas  the  fact  is,  that  if  we 
follow  the  propensity  of  nature,  indulg- 
ing her  liberally  wath  what  she  craves, 
that  is  an  unusual  proportion  of  vegetable 
food,  and  fruits  of  the  growth  of  the 
climate,  we  shall  not  need  the  aid  of 
either  purgatives  or  antiputfescents,  or 
at  least  very  rarely. 


When 
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When  we  begin  to  feel  hunger  or  thirst 
we  eat,  or  drink,  but  he  must  be  a strange 
fellow  who  practices  eating  and  drinking 
for  the  purposes  of  prevention,  so,  veiii- 
ente  occurite  morbo  is  good ; sickness 
barely  annoying  us  should  be  encoun- 
tered at  its  onset  by  proper  remedy,  but 
if  a man  is  to  take  medicines  when  sick, 
for  his  cure,  and  when  well,  for  preven- 
tion, a dog  has  the  "pleasanter  life  of  the 
two  animals. 

The  rapid  progress,  and  very  speedy 
termination  of  diseases  prevalent  in  India, 
renders  it  necessary  that  every  resident 
there  should  acquaint  himself  generallj 
with  the  symptoms  of  each,  and  the  re- 
futed remedy,  least  being  called  by  duty 
to  some  part  far  distant  from  medical 
aid,'  he  should  suffer  unnecessarily,  or 

B 2 die, 
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die,  “ as  a fool  dieth;”  and  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  that  country  being  few,  the 
remedies  on  course  may  be  compressed 
into  a small  catalogue,  for  which  reasons 
those  who  have  been  long  resident  seldom 
fail  on  their  return  home  to  recur  to  their 
old  favorite  medicines,  and  to  insist  that 
all  their  indispositions,  although  become 
now  more  numerous  and  complicated, 
should  yield  to  emetics,  mercurials,  cas- 
tor oil,  &c.  &c.  With  the  latter  they 
may  possibly  amuse  themselves  for  some 
time  unpunished  to  all  appearance,  but 
even  purgatives,  no  matter  whether  castor 
oil  or  Cheltenham  water,  will  in  time, 
as  already  instanced,  as  effectually  di^ 
minish  the  powei’s  of  nature  as  bleeding. 

Of  mercury,  the  sovereign  remedy  iu 
India,  and  so  successfully  used  there 

(almost 


(almost  without  restraint  or  limitation) 
wliat  apprehension  is  not  to  be 
entertained  when  indiscreetly  em- 
ployed in  this  most*  uncertain  cli- 
mate ! where  to  day  we  have  the  or- 
dinary heat  of  Calcutta,  to-morrow  that 
of  the  winter  in  England.  Of  all  the 
medicines  in  use,  this  perhaps  possesses 
the  inpst  dangerous  properties  when 
thwarted  in  its  operation,  still,  as  if  no 
such  consequences  were  attached  to  it, 
1 have  known  many  make  use  of  their 
Indian  prescriptions  containing  mer- 
curial preparations,  without  advice. 


* Of  this  fickleness  the  following  two  Instances 
are  I think  sufficient  proof — inl816,the  thermome- 
ter on  the  24  of  June,  was  at  60®  only,  and  on  the 
24  of  December,  it  was  at  the  same — on  the  3rd  of 
August,  1813,  it  was  at  83®,  and  on  the  following 
day  at  57®  only,  giving  a variation  of  26®  in  less 
than  24  hours ! 
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and  with  the  most  unconscious  simpli- 
city, to  the  great  terror  frequently  of 
the  apothecary  or  druggist  employed, 
and  on  course  not  unfrequently  with  dis- 
agreeable consequences  to  themselves  ; ' 
surely  the  medical  profession  is  not  so 
thinly  scattered  in  England,  but  that  on 
the  great  question  of  health  a proper 
opinion  may  be  obtained  in  most  situa- 
tions .considering  therefore  how  little  can 

1 

be  saved,  and  how  much  may  be  lost  by 
those  who  boldly  practice  on  themselves, 
such  rashness  becomes  not  a little  asto- 
nishing to  such  as  view  med  i cine  in  i ts  p ro- 
per light,  i.e.  as  a great  blessing  conver- 
tible by  ignorance  into  the  greatest  evil. 
We  none  of  us  think  it  decorous  per- 
sonally to  stop  the  career  of  others, 
howsoever  madly  it  may  be  urged,  unless 
we  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  a convic- 
tion, 
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tion,  that  they  do  not  see  the  precipice 
which  we  plainly  discorer  them  to  be 
hastening  to  ; and  the  medical  man  who 
should  personally  interpose  between  an 
inexperienced  friend’s  constitution  and 
quackery,  will  pretty  certainly  be  es- 
teemed a mercenary  adviser,  as  all  others 
will  be  thought  ignorant  ones ; such  con- 
siderations however  should  deter  no 
professional  man  from  a rigid  discharge 
of  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  the  human 
race  in  return  for  that  confidence, 
which  liberal  minds  are  accustomed  to 
place  in  such  as  make  the  bodily  welfare 
of  mankind  their  study ; and  if  we*  ap- 
proach, as  was  formerly  said  towards 
the  divine  nature  by  giving  health  to 
our  fellow  creatures,  how  much  moire 

* Homines  ad  Deos  mulla  Re  proprius  accedunt 
quam  Hominibus  Salutem  dando. 
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worthy  of  praise  are  we,  when  we  strive 
to  avert  impending  dangers  by  exposing 
them  to  view,  and  thus  preventing  what 
our  ancestors  took  so  much  credit  to 
themselves  for  relieving  only. 

Having  noticed  the  disposition  evinc- 
ed by  the  residents  of  India,  to  practice 
phj^sic  in  a limited  degree  on  their  own 
persons,  and  attributed  the  continu- 
ance of  such  indiscretion  here  to  habit, 
^ I would  fain  find  some  apology  for  the 
multitude  in  England  who  buy  and 
swallow  whatever  they  have  heard  or 
read  of  without  the  least  apprehension 
of  one  thing  more  than  another,  unless 
they  may  have  heard  it  called  poiso7i^ 
the  inferior  order  of  these  who  cannot 
read,  practice  by  tradition,  which  is  a 
safer  mode  than  the  readers  adopt  who 

rummaging 
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rummaging’  over  family  receipt  books, 
or  the  Index  of  some  book  of  domestic 
medicine,  accommodate  themselves  and 
friends  as  they  proceed,  with  diseases 
adapted  to  their  fancies,  and.  very  fre- 
quently exhibit,  by  the  result  of  their 
experiments,  how  “dangerous  a thing  a 
little  knowledge  is,^^*  which  indeed  we  all 
are  ready  anough  to  admit,  when  this 
adage  does  not  interfere  with  some 
darling  inclination,  but  when  this  hap- 
pens, we  easily  persuade  ourselves  that 
it  is  not  a little  knowledge  we  possess : 
reflection  should  t rich  us  how  limited 
that  knowledge  is  which  is  bestowed  on 
us,  and  that  those  who  aim  at  the  at- 
tainment of  every  thing  are  perfected 
in  nothing. 
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Strange  as  it  appears,  and  dangerous 

as  those  experiments  are  which  people 

make  on  their  own  health,  yet  there  is 

no  science  so  much  attempted  by  all 

ranks,  and  l)y  both  sexes  as  physic,  nor 

have  all  the  errors  continuallv  commit- 

«/ 

ted  (some  laughable,  some  tragical)  had 
the  smallest  influence  over  this  danger- 
ous propensity,  for  the  encouragement 
of  which  books  suited  to  the  pockets  of 
all  purchasers  are  continually  published, 
nor  is  it  very  surprising  that  ignorant 
and  people  should  even  at  the 

risque  of  their  health  attempt  by  such 
means  to  save  their  money : but  when 
we  find  this  hazardous  oeconomy  prac- 
tised inhigher  life,  where  education  may 
be  supposed  to  have  conferred  more  in- 
formation, and  poverty  holds  out  no 
temptation ; when  we  find  that  the  anxi- 
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ous  mother  of  an  affluent  family,  first 
guessing  at  her  child’s  complaint,  then 
again  at  the  necessary  remedy,  has  idly 
lost  the  opportunity  of  snatching  it  from 
the  grave ; ’tis  then  I say,  or  on  the  admi> 
nistration  of  improper  medicines,  we 
are  compelled  to  regret  that  the  first 
of  sciences  should  ignorantly  be  con- 
verted into  the  destruction  of  the  human 
species. 

Woe  to  the  nursery,  however  tenderly 
watched,  which  derives  its  medical- 
aids  . from  a female  practitioner  ! to 
whom  a swelling,  aneurism,  or  abscess, 
is  but  a swelling ; and  a fever,  no  mat- 
ter whether  inflammatory  or  the  reverse, 
is  but  a fever;  whose  book-learning  and 
practice,  one  as  extensive  as  the  other,  is 

derived 
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derived  from  one  thrifty  volume  who 
whips  her  child  for  playing  with  fire 
whilst  she  is  trifling  with  far  greater 
dangers,  destroying  by  experiments  the 
health  she  would  improve,  or  curingwhat 
has  no  existence  but  in  imagination. 

I wish  1 could  persuade  myself  that 
publications,  such  as  I have  alluded  to, 
compiled  one  from  the  other  had  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race  only  in  view; 
but  swords  are  not  put  into  the  hands  of 
madmen,  nor  is  the  use  of  medicines  re- 
commended to  such  as  are  ignorant  as 
well  of  their  properties,  as  of  the  dis- 
eases to  which  they  may  be  made  ap- 
plicable, with  the  above  beneficent  in- 
tention. 

* {“  Cavfe  ab  illo  qui  unicum  legitli  brum,*— be- 
“ ware  of  such  as  read  but  one  book.)” 

It 
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It  is  I know  pretty  generally  urged 
by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
scribing for  themselves  and  friends, 
“ Oh  I never  meddle  with  strong  medU 
cines^'  i.  e.  as  I before  observed,  with 
reputed  poisons,  little  supposing  that  all 
medicines  are  made  poisonous,  or  de- 
structive, by  indiscrete  use,  and  that 
under  the  guidance  of  knowledge  and 
discretion  the  most  deadly  are  rendered 
not  onlv  safe  but  even  the  best  and  most 
efficacious  remedies  we  possess,  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  opium,  mercury,  arsenic, 
&c.  &c.  and  which  the  zeal  and  indus- 
try of  man  has  converted  into  specific 
blessings,  of  which  there  are  doubtless 
an  abundance  yet  in  store  for  the  incite- 
ment of  knowledge,  although  they  do  not 
possibly  reside  so  near  the  surface  that 
every  nurse  may  explore  them. 
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Could  we  look  at  once  into  the  arcana 
of  creation,  comprehending  at  the  same 
time  all  we  might  discover,  we  should 
doubtless  be  still  better  authorised  thari 
at  present  in  affirming  that  nothing  is 
made  in  vain\  but  such  knowledge  rob- 
bing the  mind  of  its  energies,  in  which 
its  .most  rational  solace  exists,  as  it 
would  have  conferred  apathy,  not  hap- 
piness on  mankind,  is  properly  withheld  ; 
further,  the  wise  author  of  our  existence, 
instead  of  bestowing  on  each  of  us  the 
same  genius,  capacity  and  inclination, 
has  wonderfully  diversified  these  in 
each  individual  we  meet  with,  so  that 
we  find  one  devoted  to  mathematics, 
another  to  trade,  a third  to  agriculture, 
&c.  See.  each  rendering  most  perfect 
such  knowledge  ashe  is  most  conversant 
in ; for  whatever  the  ignorant  may  ima- 
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jjfine  or  the  conceited  utter,  there  is  no 
such  capacity  given  to  mortals  as  shall 
embrace  all  branches  of  human  science  ; 

nor,  gifted  as  we  are,  would  the  age  of 

/ 

Methuselah,  accompanied  by  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  effect  thii^. 

W hoever  therefore  “outsteps  the  mo- 
desty of  knowledge,'^  which  should  con- 
fine each  within  his  or  her  proper  sphere, 
to  a reasonable  extent, becomes  the  author 
of  whatever  evil  ensues : it  is  true,  crime 
exists  in  the  intention  rather  than  the 
action,  and  an  unfortunate  child,  wife, 
husband,  or  friend,  destroyed  or  hasten- 
ed by  a foolish  misapplication  of  medi- 
cine  is  not  actually  murdered^  but  I fear 
' the  wretched  survivor  so  misapplying, 
will,  on  reflecting  only,  that  better  ad- 
vice might  have  preserved  life,  have 

little 
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little  consolation  in  the  distinction;  I 
would  therefore  recommend  it  seriously 
to  all  amateurs  in  this  science  to  have 
this  ever  in  view,  that  sl  false  step  in 
physic  is  very  commonly  a fatal  one\  let 
those  who  would  drink  of  this  knowledge 
drink  deeply,  or,  never  taste  the  spring 
themselves,  but  confide  to  such  as 
have  the  cup  ever  at  their  lips. 

Many  are  the  nostrums  recommended 
daily  in  the  public  prints  for  the  cure  of 
bilious  complaints;  which, however  gene- 
ral they  may  be  supposed,  occur  for  the 
most  part  to  the  sedentary  only  in  our 
climate,  or  to  those  who  having  resided 
in  the  warmer  latitudes  are  liable  to  a 
recurrence  of  former  complaints;  and  of 
whom  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
, form  a great  proportion : the  nostrums  I 
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speak  of  are  chiefly  preparations  of 
steel,  which  acting  on  the  stomach  and 
creating  an  artificial  appetite,  are  calcu- 
lated to  flatter  the  patient  frequently  to 
his  destruction,  since  strong  chalybeates 
cannot  be  administered  under  all  cir- 
cumstances with  safety,  nor  should  the 
milder  be,  I mean  the  chalybeate  wa- 
ters, without  the  sanction  of  medical 
advice. 

The  Cheltenham  waters,  however 
lightly  impregnated  with  iron  (about  i of 
a grain  to  a pint)  are  nevertheless  on  ac- 
count of  their  purgative  qualities  not  to 
be  trifled  with ; reduced  habits  becoming 
still  more  reduced  by  the  use  of  them,  and 
a dropsical  tendency  not  unfrequently 
supervening;  persons  lately  resident  in 
India,  therefore,  on  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
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land  would  do  well  to  ascertain,  before 
they  post  away  to  be  regenerated  in 
this  fashionable  purgatory,  how  far  the 
particular  case  of  each  is  likely  to  be 
benefitted  by  the  waters,  which  are 
good  or  bad  according  to  their  appli- 
cation. 

Medicine,  of  which  mineral  waters 
form  a part,  taken  in  efficacious  doses 
must  produce  good  or  bad  consequence; 
to  prevent  the  latter  is  my  intention, 
by  the  foregoing,  the  former  should  be 
looked  for  from  the  attention  of  every 
one’s  medical  attendant. 
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OF  CLIMATE,  AIR  AND  SOIL. 


It  may  appear  strange,  yet  it  is  a 
truth,  that  a greater  indifference  to  per- 
sonal welfare  attaches  to  the  natives  of 
this  country,  than  to  any  nation  or  des- 
cription of  people  oh  earth:  and  to  this 
carelessness  is  added,  unfortunately,  stich 
a prejudice  in  favor  of  every  thing  Bri- 
tish as  too  ofteii  contributes  to  efface  the 
necessary  consideration  of  what  regards 
their  well  doing  in  climates  to  which  - 
their  constitutions  are  Unaccustomed. 

I 

If  all  sudden  extremes  to  which  the 
body  is  liable  are  hurtful  to  it,  as  I be- 
lieve, and  as  the  greater  part  of  medical 
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authors  have  allowed  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  to  the  present  day,  those 
of  heat  and  cold  doubtless  claim  our  at- 
tention; nor  are  they  less  important, 
because  they  do  not  very  frequently  de- 
stroy us  by  their  visible  action  as  in  the 
coup  de  soleil ; and  some  sudden  priva- 
tions by  frost,  for  we  still  know  that  the 
one  tends  to  induce  fevers  of  the  low 
bilious,  and  remittent  kind,  and  that  the 

other  produces  such  as  are  of  the  inflam- 

> 

matory,with  pleurisies, &c.  still  the  imme- 
diate action  of  heat  or  cold  on  animal 
life  cannot  but  be  matter  of  rare  occur- 
rence, since  reason  teaches  us,  and  instinct 
enables  most  animals  to  guard  against 
their  effects,  nevertheless  we  have  to  la- 
ment that,  amongst  our  seamen  and*  sol- 
diers 

* During  the  removal  of  the  English  hospitals 
from  Rheiien  and  Arnheim  in  the  severe  winter  of 

1794-95, 
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diers,  whose  appreliensions  either  of  fire 

or  frost,  do  not  always  induce  them  to 

quit  their  old  habits,  such  events  do  take 

% 

place  occasionally  more  than  five  cases 
in  six,  both  of  coup  de  solid,  and  loss  of 
the  extremities  happening  to  people  of 
this  discription. 


♦ 


The  hot  land  breezes  at  Madras,  which 
owe  their  quality  to  large  tracts  of  heated 
sand,  from  whence  they  are  wafted,  are 
sometimes  very  oppressive  for  short  pe- 
riods, but  their  duration  does  not  conti- 
nue, as  we  are  informed  it  does  in  Arabia, 

1794-95,  a waggon  driver  was  taken  down  from 
his  seat  totally  congealed,  having  still  his  reins 
and  whip  in  his  hands  : the  sick  on  this  occasion, 
added  to  their  great  coats  w^ere  allowed  to  carry 
with  them  their  hospital  blankets,  which  being  con- 
verted into  gin  before  half  the  march  was  over, 
great  numbers  lost  their  lower  extremities,  some 
their  hands,  and  some  few  the  nose,  &c,  &c. 
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to  the  extinction  of  the  life  of  aiiiinals, 
nor  having  once  passed  over,  do  they  ap- 
pear to  be  productive  of  any  ill  effects  ; 
indeed  it  is  not  to  the  action  of  heat, 
(simply  considered)  on  the  surface  of  the 
bodj^  we  are  to  attribute  the  diseases  of 
India  so  much  as  to  its  action  on  the  sur- 
rounding elements,  which  are  at  first  but 
ill  adapted  to  the  inhabitants  of  a tem- 
perate climate,  and  a soil  freed  from 
what  is  noxious  by  cultivation  and  con- 
sequent ventilation.  Ships  have  fre- 
quently been  becalmed  for  along  time  un- 
der the  line,  without  experiencing  from 
fever  or  other  complaint  any  inconveni- 
ence, but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
atmosphere  is  pure  in  such  case,  and  that 
there  are  no  palanquins  for  the  idle,  and 
that  under  the  awning  of  the  quarterdeck, 
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or  between  decks,  incessant  walking  con- 
tinues during  the  voyage. 

It  must  however  be  confessed  that  there 
is  no  great  cause  for  exultation  in  the 
above  consideration  in  India  on  our  first 
view  of  things,  the  earth  being  for  a 
long  time  so  parched  as  to  deny  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  water  becoming  so  corrupt 
around  us  as  to  be  not  only  unfit  for  the 
use  of  man,  but  threatening  his  destruc- 
tion by  its  union  in  such  state  with  the 
air  he  breathes,  and  thus  occasioning 
fevers  (accompanied  usually  with  copi- 
ous discharges  of  bile,  dysenteries,  &c.) 
to  which  our  own  want  of  caution  in  the 
treatment  of  ourselves  subjects  us  not  a 
little. 
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During  the  rainy  seasons  in  Bengal, 
and  whilst  the  rains  are  actually  de- 
scending, no  vapour  on  course  ascends^ 
but  these  being  terminated,  and  the  fallen 
water  sufficiently  heated  by  the  sun, 
we  soon  feel  the  effects  of  its  exhalation, 
which  taken  into  the  lungs  may  injure 
the  system  either  by  its  quantity  / or 
quality;  it  is  not  readily  practicable  to 
determine  at  what  distance  of  time  from 
the  ceasing  of  the  rains  evaporation 
commences,  as  this  must  depend  as  well 
on  the  heat  of  the  earth  previous  to  their 
commencement,  as  on  the  subsequent 
power  of  the  sun’s  rays,  nor  is  the  agita- 
tion of  such  question  at  present  of  much 
importance  ; lhave  witnessed  its  dire  ef- 
fects at  82^  of  Farenheit’s  thermometer, 
which  were  not  preceptibly  encreased  at 
89°  of  the  same. 
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Dr.  Lind  attributes  to  eastwardly 
winds,  particularly,  an  exhaling  power, 
as  it  appears,  quite  indepedent  on  heat : 

I cannot  say  this  has  fallen  under  my  own 
observation,  but  it  may  be  so,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  reputed  ill  effects 
of  them  in  England.  Of  the  effects  of 
evaporations  produced  by  the  solar  rays 
on  our  system  I want  no  conviction,  hav- 
ing witnessed  them  too  frequently  ; but 
such  vapour  however  to  prove  immi- 
nently injurious,  must  of  necessity  pro- 
ceed from  stagnant  fluids,*  tending 
towards  putrefaction. 

With 

* The  siege  of  Flushing  was  carried  on  during  a 
very  wet  season,  which  continued  without  any  de- 
triment to  the  troops  actively  employed  until  its 
surrender,  about  which  time  the  rain  ceasing  with 
their  labours,  and  the  weather  becoming  extremely 
warm,  (August)  a greater  number  of  our  soldiers 
were  destroyed  in  a few  weeks  by  the  effluvia  of  the 
marshes,  than  might  have  furnished  a list  of  killed 
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With  regard  to  running  or  living  water, 
no  further  observations  I think  ^re  requi- 
site,than  that  its  salubrity  will  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  source  from  which  it  springs, 
and  to  the  rapidity  or  sluggishness  of  its 
current,  which  urging  a continual 
change  of  air  becomes  purified  by  it, 
emitting  but  little  vapour,  or  creeping 
sloijyly,  approacing  perhaps  somewhat 
tow  ards  stagnation,  consequently  affords 
in  very  warm  weather  some  effluvia ; it  is 
however  a rare  occurrence  that  the  slow- 

during  a long  and  active  campaign,  whilst  the 
fleet  anchored  near  the  town  enjoyed  good  health  : 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  tlie  isle  of  Walcheren, 
surrounded  by  the  East  aiidWest  Scheldt,  and  the 
Se^,  is  nearly  level  with  the  bed  of  these  rivers, 
from  which  it  is  protected  only  by  dykes  or  em- 
bankments : so  situated,  no  drain  can  take  place 
even  at  low  water,  and  the  rain  being  received  in 
ditches,  the  only  boundaries  there  of  private  pro- 
perty, must  remain  stagnant,  until  drawn  forth  in 
pestilential  vapour  by  the  sun. 
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t'st  stream  possible  sliaJl  prove  injurious 
by  its  exhalation. 

To  the  occasional  or  total  stagnation  of 
water,  aud  its  evaporation,  we  owe  then 
principally  fevers  of  an  intermittent  or 
remittent  description ; on  our  own  coasts, 
and  in  China,  the  land  being  periodi- 
cally, and  not  perpetually  under  water, 
intermittents  only  prevail,  the  removal  of 
which  will  be  difficult,  or  otherwise  com- 
mensurate to  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  continuance  of  such  humid 
state. 

Intermittents  acquired  in  the  Hun- 
dreds of  Essex,  or  on  the  Sussex  coast, 
abate  as  winter  approaches  and  evapora- 
tion ceases,  whilst  in  China,  the  heat  re- 
maining sufficient  throughout  the  year, 

their 
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their  numerous  canals  and  rice  grounds 
fail  not  in  supplying  sufficient  cause  for 
this  kind  of  fever,  which  never  being 
removed,  it  frequently  becomes  neces- 
sary to  the  patient’s  existence  that  he 
should  seek  a dryer  as  well  as  purer  air  ; 
and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a well 
known  fact,  that  many  have  lost  their 
complaints  on  board  the  ships  they  have 
embarked  in;  still,  however  injurious 
the  superabundant  moisture  of  a culti- 
vated country  may  prove,  it  is  laid  open 
to  free  ventilation,  and  we  know  that 
air  alone  will  correct  the  most  offensive 
state  to  which  water  is  liable,  and  ev  en 
restore  it  to  that  of  purity  and  value  ;* 

but 

* Having  frequently  been  situated  where  the  ac- 
commodations of  an  Indiaman  were  wanting,  and 
the  water  growing  bad,  I have  suspended  a bladder 
full  of  it  in  the  ship’s  shrouds,  then  placing  a re- 
ceiver under  it,  by  puncturing  the  bladder  with  a 

pin 
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but  since  in  the  East  Indies  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  which  have  not  yet 
yielded  to  the  industry  of  man,  on  which 
the  Sun  has  not  shone,  and  which  the 
pure  gale  has  never  refreshed,  we  are 
tliere  unfortunately  to  look  for  greater 
evils  than  occur  from  humidity  alone; 
the  beautiful  and  perpetual  verdure  of 
the  dank  woods,  depending  on  a never 
ceasing  decay  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matters,  admirably  conceals  from  the 
stranger  the  poison  beneath,  which  con- 
curring with  what  proceeds  from  un- 
drained marshes,  teeming  with  oose,  the 
dead  spawn  of  fish  and  reptiles,  the  ova 
of  insects,  decayed  aquatic  plants,  &c. 
requires  but  the  power  of  heat,  ever  pre- 

pln  so  as  to  empty  it  drop  by  drop,  have  been  re- 
paid with  a much  better  beverage;  but  this  on 
course  can  be  accomplished  only  when  the  ship  is 
steady. 
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sent  to  draw  it  fotth,  and  of  a little 
breeze  to  convey  its  deadly  vapour  and 
scatter  it  far  and  near;  here  combined 
with  the  watery  exhalation  before  men- 
tioned, as  productive  of  intermitting 
fever,  we  have  the  addition  of  putrid 
particles,  both  animal  and  vegetable: 
from  whicli  additional  cause j an  aug- 
mentation of  the  effect  is  naturally  to 
be  looked  for,  and  what  was  elsewhere 
called  ague  (intermitting  fever)  assumes 
here  the  appellation  of  remitting,  marsh, 
or  jungle  fever,  which  persecutes  the  pa- 
tient commonly  without  abatement  or 
intermission,  or  at  the  best  such  inter- 
mission is  irregular  and  hardly  per- 
ceptible, whilst  many  other  violent  symp- 
toms occurring,  this  description  of  fever 
having  once  arisen,  cannot  be  contem- 
])lated  with  indifference,  either  by  the  suf- 
ferer. 
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ferer,  or  his  medical  attehdant,  whose 
utmost  ability  and  attention  is  often 
frustrated  when  removal  to  a more 
healthy  spot  is  impracticable. 

At  Johanna,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands, 
where  the  East  Indiamen  occasionally 
procure  wood  and  water,  when  unable 
to  get  in  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
hills  to  their  summits  are  cloathed 
with  wood,  although  cortical,  and  evi- 
dently produced  by  volcanos;  these  rise 
vety  high  near  the  shore,  from  which 
they  are  only  separated  by  a plain  of  no 
great  breadth,  which  ort  course  receives 
a most  abundant  supply  of  vegetable 
offal  from  the  high  grounds  brought 
down  by  the  torrents  of  rain,  and  which 
manure  arises  in  the  ordinary  way  from 
a never  ceasing  decay  of  vegetation,  and 
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thus  fattened  by  the  hand  of  nature 
these  low  lands  have  need  of  no  other 
dressing ; the  luxuriance  of  the  soil  here 
producing  the  cocoa  tree,  plantain,  ba- 
nana, &c.  &c.  indeed  cannot  be  exceed- 
ed ; but  the  produce  does  not  compen- 
sate Europeans  resorting  here  for  the 
losses  they  sustain,  few  ships  having 
touched  at  this  island  without  the  subse- 
quent loss  of  many  lives;  and  the  fol- 
lowing short  account  of  the  lethiferous 
effect  of  impure  vapour,  or  vegetable 
miasmata  which  I witnessed  personally, 
may  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  those  who 
are  not  conversant  with  such  subjects. — 
Whilst  the  sun’s  rays  are  directed  against 
the  low  land  neither  the  eyes  or  nostrils 
take  offence,  all  is  cheerful,  beautiful, 
and  tempting  at  Johanna,  especially  to 
tlie  young  voyager  who  has  been  many 
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weeks  on  board  sliip ; and  as  long  as  the 
sun’s  presence  shall  befriend  him,  he  may 
remain  ^on  shore  unhurt,  for  not  an  in- 
stance that  I could  discover  proved  an 
exception  to  this  remark,  nor  was  I in- 
formed on  the  other  hand,  of  the  escape 
from  fever  of  a single  person  who  had 
slept  even  one  night  on  shoi'e ; and  that 
these  circumstances  were  owing  simply 
to  the  rarefaction  and  dispersion  of  the 
noxious  vapour  by  the  sun  during  day, 
and  the  density  of  the  same,  together 
with  its  stationary  position  in  the  sun’s 
absence,  ocular  demonstration  alone 
was  sufficient  to  prove  ; for  it  was  not 
many  minutes  after  sun  set,  e’er  we  per- 
ceived from  the  ship  a kind  of  fog  over- 
spreading the  flat  ground,  which  was  soon 
concealed  from  our  sight  by  an  opacity, 
out  of  which  the  beautiful  green  conical 
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hills,  arising  uncommonly  clear  to  the 
view  (for  the  fog  did  not  appear  to  attain 
20  yards  in  height)  the  contrast  exhibited 
was  that  of  huge  emeralds  issuing  from  a 
basis  of  agate ; and  this  appearance  took 
place  regularly  at  the  above  period. 

1 had  heard  much  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  sleeping  on  shore  here,  and 
no  sooner  saw  this  fog  arise  so  suddenly, 
than  I was  assured  in  my  mind  from 
whence  they  were  to  be  deduced;  this 
determined  me  to  accept  on  the  second 
night  after  my  arrival,  an  invitation, 
and  adventure  an  experiment  at  the  house, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  one  of  the 
natives,  who  by  his  own  report  was  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  five  of  the  young- 
men,  writers  and  cadets,  entreated  to  be 
of  my  party  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
Guinea  fowl  in  the  morning. 
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My  intentions  were  to  have  shut  up 
my  room  on  shore  early  after  sun  set, 
and  to  have  kept  up  a large  fire  in  it 
during  the  night,  but  1 was  frustrated 
in  both  of  these,  the  room  being  con- 
structed on  the  plan  of  a small  English 
barn,  with  a very  wide  opening  in  its 
centre,  wanting  however  that  essential 
luxury  a door ; at  each  end  of  this  buil- 
ding a little  platform  was  raised  to  re- 
ceive our  mattrasses,  and  although  there 
was  plenty  of  wood,  no  provision  having 
been  made  for  it  before  evening  came  on, 
none  but  what  was  green  was  to  be  got ; 
thus  circumstanced  we  had  no  resource 
but  in  burning  a great  abundance  of  oil 
around  our  mattrasses,  which  perhaps 
was  of  some  utility,  but  so  dense  was 
the  fog  within  the  building,  that  al- 
though the  platforms  were  not  ten  yards 
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asunder,  we  could  not  distinguish  each 
other  notwithstanding  the  lights;  the 
smell  of  this  vapour  was  not  so  disagree- 
able to  the  sense  as  what  I have  often  ex- 
perienced from  the  same  apparent  cause, 
nor  much  more  offensive  than  steam 
arising  from  the  tubs  of  women  washing 
linen,  which  it  most  resembled;  never- 
theless we  suffered  for  our  rashness,  al- 
though perhaps  not  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  others,  many  of  whom  from  the 
same  ship  not  only  neglected  the  use  of 
fire,  but  lay  on  the  open  beach  inhaling 
this  delicious  air:  of  my  party  none  en- 
tirely escaped ; my  servant,  who  refused 
all  medical  aid  from  the  first,  died ; three 
were  long  ill,  and  two  together  with  my- 
self escaped  with  slight  fever,  head  ach 
and  nausea,  all  which  were  appeased  by 
an  emetic,  although  there  remained  some 
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giddiness,  and  with  myself  a pain  in  the 
side  for  some  days. 

If  the  accounts  I received  from  those 
taken  ill  were  always  accurate,  rigor,  or 
shivering,  did  not  invariably  precede  the 
fever,  which  was  attended  with  severe 
and  sudden  pains  in  the  head,  back  and 
limbs,  a copious  vomiting  of  bile,  with 
a very  early  suffusion  of  the  same  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  for  the 
most  part  took  place ; the  vomiting  of 
many  was  almost  incessant,  and  very  of- 
fensive discharges  of  vitiated  bile  from 
the  bowels  were  frequent. 

The  seamen  on  this  occasion  suffered 
but  little,  the  vigilance  of  their  officers 
having  prevented  them  from  remaining 
on  shore  long  after  sun  set ; but  a detach- 
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iiient  of  artillery,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred line  young  men,  unfortunately  with- 
out a commissioned  officer,  evinced  the 
necessity  of  such  controul,  the  greater 
part  of  these  rambling  about  the  island 
were  left  by  the  boats  which  came  off  a| 
a certain  hour,  being  perfectly  indiffe- 
rent where  they  passed  the  night,  and 
of  the  above  number,  eight  lost  their 
lives. 

It  appeared  to  me  singular  at  that  time 
that  there  shovdd  be  no  limitted  period 
for  the  appearance  of  fever  after  infec- 
tion had  been  received ; some  still  being 
added  to  the  sick  from  the  second  day 
after  our  quitting  the  island  to  the 
twenty-third;  this  however  I found 
afterwards  to  be  an  ordinary  occ  urrence 
in  the  marsh  fever  acquired  at  Walche- 
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ren,*  which  many  with  myself  escaped 
whilst  on  that  island,  although  they  ex- 
perienced the  effects  of  the  inhaled  mis- 
chief many  months  afterwards  in  Eng- 
land; and,  although  the  attack  at  a 
distant  period  is  generally  less  severe, 
its  continuance  as  ague  or  intermitting 
fever,  nevertheless,  frequently  is  pro- 
ductive of  a disease  of  the  spleen  (in 
India  called  the  Boss,  in  England  Ague 
Cake)  not  alw^ays  removable. 

4 

Ships  touching  at  the  island  of  Jo- 
hanna have  luckily  not  depth  of  water 

* I returned  from  Walcheren  on  account  of  a 
nervous  affection  of  my  head  and  lower  extremities* 
in  October,  without  a suspicion  of  the  prevalent 
complaint  attaching  to  me,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
June  following,  although  I was  to  my  own  sense 
on  the  preceding  day  as  free  from  indisposition  as 
1 could  wish,  was  attacked  by  fever,  bearing  all  the 
appearance  of  what  I had  lately  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting,  and  the  result  proved  it  to  be  the  same* 
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sufficient  to  allow  of  their  approaching 
the  noxious  exhalations  above  described 
nor  can  they  possibly  be  blown  towards 
the  sea,  being  so  immediately  sheltered 
by  high  lands,  approaching  as  near  as 
may  be  to  a perpendicular;  thus  no  one 
was  affected  with  fever  who  had  not  in- 
haled these  fogs  in  the  dense  state  I have 
mentioned,  that  is,  at  night  and  on  the 
spot. 

The  captain  of  the  ship  in  which  I 
sailed  (an  old  man)  assured  me  as  a fact? 
which  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with,  that  a ship  or  ships  of  war,  having 
made  this  island  for  the  purpose  of  wa- 
tering, sent  upwards  of  sixty  marines 
and  others  on  shore,  who  remained  there 
some  nights,  and  that  the  result  of  this 
measure  was  the  loss  of  nearly  the  whole* 
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this  on  course  must  have  happened  wlieii 
the  island  was  but  imperfectly  known. 

It  has  been  said  I know,  from  an  au- 
thority I much  respect  (Doctor  Lind) 
that  the  noxious  vapours,  arising  from 
fens  spread  but  a little  way,  because 
the  Doctor  expresses  himself  that  he  has 
“ often  known  ships  crews  at  a very 
little  distance  from  the  shore  quite  free 
from  disorder;’^  and  such  I admit  to 
have  been  the  case  at  Flushing,  to  which 
Sir  Richard  Strachan’s  fleet  lay  almost 
close,  in  comparative  good  health, 
whilst  the  troops  in  the  Isle  of  Walche- 
ren  were  dying  rapidly ; but  this  is  no 
proof  that  vitiated  effluvia  may  not  be 
conveyed  to  very  considerable  distances. 
The  experienced  Lind  must  have  known 
that  ships  in  the  West  Indies  and  else- 
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where  have  suffered  by  anchoring  at 
considerable  distances  to  leeward  of  un- 
healthy swamps,  &c.  on  the  islands,  and 
the  circumstance  of  ships  being  thus 
situated^  or  otherwise,  will  explain  this 

I 

mystery. — Whilst  the  fleet  lay  off  Flush- 
ing, where  the  fever  prevailed  so  fatally, 
it  happened  that  the  wind  being  north- 
west for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether, 
could  not  convey  infection  from  thence 
to  the  shipping,  which  was  to  the  south- 
west of  the  town ; on  the  other  hand  its 
intervention  prevented  effectually  the 
marshy  vapours  from  reaching  the  same. 
The  79th  regiment  likewise  remaining 
in  transports  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island  was  almost  wholly  preserved  by 
the  same  friendly  intervening  current  of 
air;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  our  notice 
on  this  occasion,  that  a battalion  of 
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the  first  regiment,  (Royals)  situated  on 
that  side  of  the  island  which  chanced 
to  be  for  the  greater  part  of  our  stay, 
the  windward  side  being  therefore  most 
open  to  the  pure  air  from  the  sea,  was 
so  much  exempted  from  the  marsh  efflu- 
via that  it  did  not,  on  a comparison 
with  any  other  battalions  of  equal 
strength  in  the  interior,  suffer  in  the 
proportion  one  fourth,  either  as  to  sick- 
ness or  loss  of  men,  from  the  same ; and 
this  w as  observable  w ith  regard  to  such 
troops  as  remained  disembarked  in  the 
East  Scheldt. 

I can  readily  suppose  that  a rapid 
tide,  or  current  of  water,  which  invari- 
ably carries  with  it  a considerable  cur- 
rent  of  air,  may  intercept  infection 
coming  off  the  land  so  that  it  may  not 
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effectually  reach  those  in  vessels  at  a 
little  distance ; the  nightly  effluvia  at 
Johanna  could  not  have  injured  those 
on  board  ship,  as  before  observed,  on 
account  of  their  being  confined  to  the 
land  from  whence  they  arose  by  a bar- 
rier of  hills,  which  prevented  the  power 
of  the  wind  over  them,  until  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  they  were  again  eva- 
porated and  dispersed.  Other  localities 
may  possibly  arise  which,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, may  prevent  the  conveyance  of 
pestilential  vapour  to  any  considerable 
distances : they  do  not,  however,  un- 
luckily, shew  us  either  that  such  vapours 
or  their  effects  are  limited  alike  under 
all  circumstances;  and  the  following, 
falling  under  my  own  knowledge  like- 
wise, will  amply  prove  that  they  are 
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in  the  year  1785,  and  subsequent  I 
believe  to  that  period,  the  Bengal  ships, 
on  their  arrival  there,  were  moored  off 
the  low  woody  shore  of  Kedgeree,  dis- 
tant from  the  same,  none  less  than  one 
mile,  the  greater  part  more  ; and  of  the 
latter  was  that  in  which  I sailed,  which 
could  not  have  been  nearer  to  the  land 
than  two  miles : to  the  excessive  hot 
nights  we  there  experienced  in  the 
month  of  July  (the  thermometer  being 
at  88®  and  89®  commonly)  succeeded 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  a cold 
breeze  from  the  land,  so  offensive  to  the 
smell  that  1 was  at  first  persuaded  it 
arose  from  animal*  rather  than  vegeta- 

* There  is  doubtless  a considerable  portion  of 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable  putrescent  matter  in 
imperflated  jungles,  or  woods,  as  well  as  in  stag- 
nant marshes;  on  the  subject  of  the  latter  an  inge- 
nious experiment  is  given  by  Lancisi  De  Nox. 
Palud:  Effluv.  Lib,  1,  Cap,  xvi.  S.  xi. 
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ble  putrefaction ; (this  differing  from 
the  scent  of  the  effluvia  at  Johanna, 
possibly  in  consequence  of  the  difference 
of  soil,  vegetation,  &c.)  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  myself  vras  as  periodical  as 
the  breeze,  and  I uas  regularly  awa- 
kened by  acute  pains  of  the  bowels  in 
about  twenty  minutes  after  it  began  to 
blow:  some  cases  of  dysentery  appeared 
in  a few  days,  and  the  bilious  fevers, 
which  commenced  in  sixteen  or  eighteen, 
were  so  much  increased  in  live  weeks 
thar  thirty  men  were  rendered  incapable 
of  duty,  and  in  the  end  four  only  were 
left  on  board  of  ninety-nine  seamen,  tlui 
remainder  having  been  compelled  to 
seek  shelter  in  an  hospital  at  Calcutta: 
with  regard  to  the  bowel  complaints 
they  appeared  to  take  their  rise  from  the 
sudden  obstruction  of  perspiration  in 
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the  lirst  instance,  although  that  might 
not  have  been  the  fact,  a fatal  dysentery 
however,  not  solely  attributable  to  this 
cause,  persecuted  many  for  months 
before  they  were  released  by  death. 

It  will  plainly  appear  then  that  the 
safety  of  ships  anchored  off  unhealthy 
places  depends  on  their  security  from 
the  winds  blowing  off  shore,  and  that 
even  when  on  shore,  if  we  can  fix  our 
residence  always  to  windward  of  such 
places  as  are  wild  and  uncultivated,  we 
shall  escape  their  influence. — Of  the 
Fever  experienced  in  the  above  and  like 
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situations,  whether  it  is  denominated 
the  Bengal,  Bilious,  Remitting,  Jungle, 
or  Marsh  Fever,  is  not  very  material, 
since  it  is  allied  to  all  these  in  their 
most  common  acceptation,  and  is  more 
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or  less  destructive  as  the  heat*  of  cli- 
mates, and  the  proximity  to  imwhole- 

'*  Without  a certain  degree  of  heat  vapour  does 
not  obviously  or  copiously  ascend  from  the  earth  or 
water,  nor  is  the  perspirable  and  putrescent  fluid 
which  exudes  from  vegetables  (and  which  is  noticed 
in  an  Experiment  of  the  great  Dr.  Hale’s)  exhaled 
and  united  with  the  air  we  breathe  without  the 
above  aid  ; it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  heat  accele- 
rates putrifaction  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
juices,  whenever  they  shall  have  been  thrown  out 
of  the  circulationy  or  become  degenerate,  although 
I am  not  of  opinion  that  heat  is  the  cause  of  such 
degeneracy  so  much  as  the  stagnation  of  these 
juices  from  other  causes.  In  other  words,  1 do  not 
believe  there  is  in  the  heat  of  any  climate  a septic 
quality  of  such  power  as  shall  attach  to  healthy 
circulating  fluids,  any  more  than  to  running  water ; 
(our  sensations  indeed  teach  us  to  be  guarded 
sufficiently  to  avert  such  consequence  of  it  in  a 
great  degree)  nor  am  1 at  all  satisfied  with  the 
received  opinion,  that  heat  increases  the  secretion 
of  bile  in  particular,  having  been  inclined  rather 
to  attribute  such  increase  to  the  same  causes  which 
produce  bilious  superabundance  in  other  situations; 
that  it  becomes  more  viscid,  and  on  such  account 
liable  to  impediment  in  its  natural  progress,  I 
believe. 
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some  spots  may  occur : there  is  however 
attached  to  marsh  miasmata,  or  exhala- 
tions, the  strange  peculiarity  which  is 
not  common  to  remitting  fevers  from 
other  causes,  and  this  is,  the  tendency 
to  future  recurrence  even  at  very  remote 
periods,  as  before  observed. 

In  China,  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  country  being  flat,  and  laid  under 
water  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
rice,  obstinate  intermittents  prevail  as 
with  us  in  Sussex,  the  Hundreds  of  Es- 
sex, the  Moors  in  South  Wales,  and  other 
low  parts  of  our  coast;  the  heat  of  cli- 
mate there  however  (in  China)  producing 
a tendency  towards  putrifaction,  such 
as  is  rarely  observed  to  attach  to  inter- 
mittents in  England;  still,  as  there  is  iid 
practicable  part  of  China  uncultivated, 
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consequently  there  is  none  which  is  not 
occasionally  subjected  to  free  ventila- 
tion, and  although  remittent  fever  will 
occur  there  more  frequently  than  in  our 
cooler  atmosphere,  it  is  not  the  preva- 
lent or  endemic  of  China,  although  in- 
disputably so  in  Bengal,  and  this  arises 
in  the  latter  country  from  immense 
tracts  of  low  land  which  remaining  un- 
drained, uncultivated,  and  being  se- 
cluded from  the  sun  and  a free  circula- 
tion of  air  by  woods,  are  the  origin  of  pu- 
tridexhalations  which  never  cease, unless 
during  a descent  of  rain,  and  although 
their  rarefaction  by  the  sun  in  the  day 
time  may  exalt  them  considerably 
above  the  air  we  breathe,  subjecting  us 
to  somewhat  less  risque,  the  condensed 
vapour  of  the  night,  whether  actually 
received  into  the  liings  on  the  spot,  or 
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at  a considerable  distance  conveyed  by 
the  wind,  is  not  inhaled  without  danger 
'to  mankind. 

The  fever  at  Kedgeree  was  evidently 
produced  by  the  proximity  of  the  ship, 
however  distant  I have  described  it,  to 
a vast  jungle  or  wild  damp,  impervious 
copse,  the  putrid  exhalation  of  which 
came  off  with  the  periodical  breeze  of 
the  morning,  and  waited  not  our  going  on 
shore,  as  at  Johanna,  to  be  plentifully 
inhaled  by  the  lungs  ; and  I have  not  a 
doubt, but  that  the  English  seamen,  now 
unemployed, became  more  disposed  to  the 
reception  of  this  fever  than  their  neigh- 
bours, from  their  constant  use  of  ani- 
mal food  newly  killed  and  un  mixed  for 
the  most  part  with  any  other  vegetable 
substance  than  biscuit,  and  in  this  opi- 
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nion  1 was  confirmed  by  comparing 
the  mortality  on  board  the  Danish  and 
even  Portuguese  ships  with  what  oc* 
curred  to  the  English;  the  Portuguese 
especially  living  in  harbour  almost 
wholly  on  vegetables,  although  dirty  in 
their  persons,  and  in  their  ships  highly 
offensive  to  our  English  seamen,  escaped 
nevertheless  almost  unhurt  in  a situa- 
tion exactly  similar;  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  Portuguese,  being  natives  of  a 
climate  much  warmer  thanBritain,  were 
on  this  account  somewhat  exempted, 
but  with  the  Danes,  who  likewii^e  suf- 
fered much  less  than  we  did,  this  con- 
sideration of  native  climate  availing 
nothing,  or  less  than  nothing,  in  their 
favor,  we  must  seek  another  cause,  and 
as  it  appeared  that  these  foreigners  did 
not  kill  one  bullock  for  six  killed  by  the 
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English,  I do  not  think  my  opinion  has 
been  too  hastily  formed  as  to  the  too 
great  proportion  of  animal  food  used  by 
the  English  ; but  another  cause  still  con- 
curred, which  was  that  the  foreign  sea- 
men were  compelled  to  unload  their  own 
ships  for  the  most  part,  whereas  on  the 
mdoring  of  ours,  gangs  of  lumpers 
(black  lobourers)  came  on  board,  who 
taking  that  duty,  exempt  the  sailors  from 
a labor,  which  duly  and  seasonably  per- 
sisted in,  would  contribute  to  their 
welfare. 

On  the  subject  of  the  air  and  vapour 
received  into  the  lungs  in  certain  situa- 
tions, thus  much  is  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  young  travellers. 

Being  stationed  in,  or  near,  a low 
country  where  the  water  is  stagnant,  or 
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where  the  damp  uncultivated  soil  is 
covered  with  wood  or  other  vegetation, 
excluding  the  sun’s  rays, and  obstructing 
the  ventilation  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  stranger  will  do  well  to  sus- 
pect its  salubrity  until  sufficient  proof 
be  given  of  it  for  his  conviction:  where 
the  ground  is  moist  and  the  heat  consi- 
derable, evaporation  must  be  constantly 
proceeding,  although  during  the  sun’s 
presence,  it  will  quickly  be  rarified  and 
exalted  to  a great  height,  and  dispersed 
unseen:  after  sun-set  for  a considerable 
time,  whilst  the  earth  is  yet  warm,  ex- 
halation or  evaporation  will  still  conti- 
nue, but  the  atmosphere  cooling  now 
apace  the  vapour  will  be  condensed 
into  visible  opacity,  and  at  length  into 
fog,  on  which  the  sun  no  longer 
acting,  it  will  in  calm  weather  re- 
main stationary,  extending  from  the 
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earth  upwards  to  various  heights,  until 
the  sun  again  appearing,  shall  dissipate 
it  as  before  described,  or  until  it  shall 
be  conveyed  away  by  the  wind:  great 
exhalations,  as  before  observed,  are  un- 
friendly to  the  human  race  when  they 
proceed  from  pure  water  only,  occasion- 
ing intermitting  fevers,  &c.  but  when 
the  exhaled  moisture  is  impregnated 
with  noxious  particles,  communicated  to 
it  by  putrid  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
ter, fevers  of  a more  pernicious  tendency 
may  be  looked  for,  and  this  most  infal- 
libly will  be  the  case  wherever  a con- 
siderable extent  of  stagnant  marsh,  or 
low  uncultivated  jungle  or  woodland  is 
acted  on  by  a hot  sun ; Europeans  there- 
fore in  warm  climates  will  do  well  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  these  situa- 
tions, more  especially  after  sun-set,  since 
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after  this  period  exhalations,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  earth  and  other  warm 
bodies,  still  for  some  little  time,  gradu- 
ally become  condensed  and  remain  so 
contiguous  to  the  surface  from  whence 
they  arise,  that  they  must  inevitably  be 
received  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  re- 
main in  the  midst  of  them,  and  the  con- 
sequences are  disease  and  death,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  received 
miasmata  or  vapours  : they  should  on 
course  betake  themselves  to  dryer  spots, 
to  windward  of  the  marshes,  &c.  if  that 
be  practicable,  or  to  their  ships,  which 
under  the  above  circumstances  should 
be  placed  where  the  land  breezes  can- 
not annoy  them,  or,  if  that  is  not  to  be 
effected,  and  that  these  breezes  observe 
regular  periods,  the  windward  ports 
should  be  lowered  during  their  continu- 
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ance,  the  ships  smoaked  between  decks, 
and  freely  ventilated  at  mid-day,  or 
when  the  land  wind  ceases  to  prevail. 

If  in  my  attempt  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  to  what  is  not  in  ge- 
neral sufficiently  considered,  viz.  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  air  he 
breathes,  I have  become  too  diffused, 
1 trust  that  setting  aside  the  manner^  he 
will  nevertheless  feel  the  importance  of 
the  matter  before  him,  which  hardly 
yields  to  that  of  food  itself. 

On  the  subject  of  soil,  little  I think 
is  required  to  be  said,  since  draining 
and  cultivation  alone  will  render  the 
stiffest  clay  dry  and  healthy,  whilst 
without  these  the  deepest  strata  of 
gravel,  will  hardly  suffice  to  absorb  the 
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moisture  of  low  level  countries,  which 
being  subjected  to  the  greatest  evapo- 
ration of  stagnant  water,  are  there- 
fore tlie  most  unhealthy,  generally 
speaking. 
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OF  DIET. 


THERE  is  no  climate  in  which 
the  value  of  temperance  is  not  apparent, 
and  if  that  of  which  we  are  natives,  will 
not  sanction  excesses  of  any  kind,  much 
less  will  those  to  which  our  constitutions 
are  not  inured. 

The  luxuries  of  the  table  are  (in 
England)  supposed  to  be  destructive  to 
our  residents  in  India,  beyond  all  other 
indulgencies  ; but  this  is  not  a well 
founded  supposition,  and  I will  venture 
to  afhrm  that  there  is  more  havock  made 
of  the  human  species  in  one  year  at 
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the  London  Tavern,*  than  occurs  in  the 
whole  Indian  territory  in  ten,,  from 

such 

* Walking  with  a friend, some  years  ago  into  aroom 
at  a tavern,  which  was  prepared  for  a public  dinner,  ^ 
we  discovered  a very  fat  person  sitting  on  a bench 
with  hiswaistcoat  unbuttoned,  who  on  the  appearance 
of  a servant  (with  a plate  of  what  was  mistook  for 
radishes)  threw  off  his  wig,  and  leaning  backwards 
against  the  table,  he  opened  his  mouth,  whilst  the 
servant  dropped  into  it  one  by  one,  some  of  these 
things,  which  on  our  nearer  approach  I found  I had 
mistaken;  my  friend  too  recognizing  the  fat  man,  ad- 
dressed him  with  concern,  “ hoping  nothing  was 
the  matter.”  “ Oh,  nothing-  at  all,”  he  replied, 

“ only  we  have  a dinner  here*’  to  day,  and  I have  un- 
dertaken to  cater,  so  1 have  been  taking  a few  of 
these  “ here  plugs,  which  the  Doctor  says  is  only 
^ little  castile  soap,  to  help  digestion.” 

What  the  composition  of  the  plugs  might  really  • 
have  been,  I cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  they  cer- 
tainly looked  very  like  the  soap  he  mentioned;  here 
is  an  act  (and  my  veracity  stands  pledged  for  its 
reality)  that  I think  may  challenge  not  only  India, 
but  the  whole  world  to  produce  a parallel. 

One  of  our  public  singers  here,  whose  vocal  ex- 
ertions are  hardly  attainable,  unless  the  prospect  of 
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such  causes,  nor  will  my  affirmation 
appear  very  rash,  when  the  abated  vigor 
of  the  digestive  powers,  and  of  the 
system  is  considered  as  affecting  resi- 
dents in  India,  for  few  will  be  found  to 
with  eating,  who  are  compelled  to 
weigh  w^ell  what  they  can,  or  may  eat; 
and  for  wines,  I must  add,  that  much 
less  time  is  devoted  to  the  bottle  there 
than  here  : the  private  soldier  and  sea- 
man indeed  eats  generally  whatever 
comes  before  him  of  animal  food,  and 
thinks  all  is  well  if  the  biscuit  that  ac- 
companies it  by  the  way  of  vegetable  is 
eatable;  in  the  West  Indies  he  drinks  all 
the  rum,  and  in  the  east  all  the  arrack  he 

a great  dinner  is  added  to  his  hire,  adopts  a more 
summary  mode  of  gratifying  his  palate ; this  beast 
leaving  devoured  enough  to  gorge  a brace  of  pointers, 
quits  the  room,  puts  his  fingers  in  his  throat,  and 
returns  to  consume  as  much  more. 
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can  procure,  but  for  these  propensities 
there  is  no  remedy,  unless  in  the  vigi- 
lance and  care  of  officers : 1 am  not  how- 
ever addressing  myself  to  those  who 
cannot  or  will  not  read,  but  vindicat- 
ing the  more  intelligent,  who  are  most 
inimical  to  themselves  when  they  imitate 
our  tables  in  England : it  is  not  there- 
fore to  this  sort  of  excess  that  their 
maladies  are  to  be  attributed,  nor  to 
the  immoderate  use  of  spiced,  or  high 
seasoned  dishes,  of  which  1 have  heard 
much,  and  read  much  more  than  is 
founded  in  fact ; a little  more  stimulus 
than  is  requisite  in  colder  climates,  may 
certainly  be  allowed  in  aid  of  the  debi- 
litated powers  of  the  stomach,  the  vigour 
of  which,  with  that  of  the  whole  system, 
becomes  abated  by  excessive  heat ; still 
1 would  not  be  understood  here,  to  en- 
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courage  the  use  of  spices  as  a remedy 
for  the  loss  of  appetite;  for,  to  give 
temporary  aid  to  the  stomach  alone  is  to 
give  a passport  to  an  enemy  into  the  in- 
terior of  a country,  too  feeble  to  resist 
him : it  is  of  little  advantage  therefore 
to  attempt  this,  unless  we  likewise 
order  our  matters,  so  that  the  whole 
man  shall  be  strengthened  by  our  con- 
duct ; if  there  are  some  who  use  these 
stimulants  too  freely,  such  wanton 
abuse  of  what  is  bestowed  on  us  as  a 
salutary  gift,  may  doubtless  be  made 
productive  of  evil;  but  this  surely  does 
not  lessen  the  value  of  the  gift.*  Wine, 
and  the  most  nutritive  food  immode- 
rately indulged  in,  may  tempt  men  to 

♦ Amongst  the  Gentoos  a little  mace,  or  other 
»pice  is  added,  even  by  those  whose  casts  allow 
only  a diet  of  rice. 
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become  drunkards  and  gluttons ; when, 
. instead  of  being  cheered  by  the  one,  and 
nourished  by  the  other,  they  convert 
both  into  the  means  of  their  destruction ; 
that  the  spices  used  in  India  are  pro- 
ductive of  the  diseases  of  either  the 
stomach  or  the  liver  so  frequent,  is  how- 
ever what  I cannot  admit,  any  more 

} 

than  I can  impute  drunkenness  and 
gluttony  to  so  great  a number  of  suf- 
ferers, more  especially  as  their  origin 
may  be  traced  to  another  cause.  As  I 
have  observed  above,  he  keeps  a bad 
table,  however  liberal  his  intentions 
towards  his  friends,  who  in  the  East 
makes  a point  of  having  it  conducted 
after  an  English  model,  since  neither 
all  our  materials,  or  our  manners  of 
using  them,  are  applicable  to  warm 
climates,  where  the  infirmity  of  a 
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weakened  digestion  should  be  indulged 
with  such  aliment  as  the  stomach  is 
really  able  to  cope  with,  and  not  be  op- 
pressed  with  the  tough  fibres  of  newly 
killed  animals,  simply  boiled  and 
roasted,  or  with  the  meats  brought  from 
Europe,  hardened  and  rendered  diffi- 
cult of  digestion  by  salt,  such  as  hams, 
tongues,  pickled  tripe,  with  salmon  and 
other  dried  fish,  bacon,  cheese,  &c.  such 
food  in  such  climates  becoming  an  out- 
rage against  common  sense,  whilst  fresh 
fish,  poultry,  fruits,  and  a variety  of 
vegetables  are  to  be  easily  obtained,  and 
whilst  the  culinary  art  of  stewing  and 
macerating  the  strong  fibres  of  meat  is 
practicable,  which  it  is  as  well  in  India 
as  elsewhere,  and  indeed  is  very  com- 
monly resorted  to,  but  this  rather  for 
the  sake  of  variety  than  utility . 
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Let  us,  with  the  view  of  illustrating^ 
this  subject,  avert  to  the  order  of  nature 
i.  e.  to  the  enactments  of  a superintend- 
ing providence  on  our  behalf  through  life ; 
in  early  infancy,  the  utmost  ingenuity  of 
man  can  substitute  nothing  so  grateful 
to  the  child,  or  so  well  adapted  to  its 
nutriment,  as  the  milk  flowing  from  the 
mother  soon  after  birth,  and  this  bland 
food  continues  to  be  supplied  commonly 
until  the  teeth  beginning  to  annoy,  it  is 
evident  that  some  other  is  to  be  looked 
for ; at  this  period  the  stomach  having 
encreased  in  power,  demands  an  en- 
creased  resistance,  and  somewhat  that 
will  employ  that  power  more  perpetu- 
ally than  a fluid,  which  soon  passing  off 
leaves  a craving  not  to  be  long  pacified 
by  milk ; the  solicitude  of  the  mother 
now  adds,  first  flour  victuals,  then  small 
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portions  of  tender  animal  food,  until  at 
length  the  restless  school  boy,  ever  in 
action,  and  vranting  neither  teeth  or 
appetite,  cares  little,  so  that  enough  is 
provided  for  him,  whether  it  be  bull 
beef  or  blanc  mange,  nor  dreams  of  the 
decline  of  life,  when  the  loss  of  both  will 

t 

again  produce  the  necessity  for  culling 
what  the  stomach,  incompetent  to  its 
fonner  task,  can  cope  with;  still,  the 
bountiful  disposer  of  all  things  befitting 
our  transitory  state,  and  who  gave  to 
our  infancy  its  remedy,  has  not  withheld 
the  same  wholly  from  age,  or  occasional 
debility : if  animal  food  is  proper,  a little 
art  only  is  necessary  to  render  it  soft  and 
digestible,  and  the  whole  vegetable  sys- 
tem is  open  to  us  with  many  friendly 
etceetras. 
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Our  attachment  in  England  to  what 
we  call  plain  roa5f  mid  hoiledis^  whilst  we 
remain  at  home,  a kind  of  virtuous  at- 
tachment which  disdains  the  arts  of 
cookery  exercised  by  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bours, as  incentives  to  intemperance  ; 
nor  do  many  parts  of  Europe  appear  to 
require  their  tedious  processes  in  the  pre- 
paration of  food : but  having  quitted 
this,  for  a warmer  quarter  of  the  globe, 
we  must  conform  to  our  necessities,  and 
endeavour  by  art  to  remedy  the  falling 
off,  which  our  natural  constitutions  ex- 
perience, and  to  this  end  it  is  unques- 
tionably necessary,  that  we  attend  to 
our  diet,  as  a consideration  of  great 
importance. 

Whoever  in  a warm  climate  perceives 
his  bodily  powers  in  general  to  decline, 
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may  very  rationally  conclude,  that  the 
stomach  partakes  of  the  evil,  and  that 
digestion,  depending  in  great  part  on 
the  contractile  power  of  this  organ,  must 
suffer  abatement,  and  become  less 
vigorous;  which  circumstance  consi- 
dered, the  food  which  offers  least  resist- 
ance to  such  enfeebled  contraction,  i.  e. 
that  which  is  softest,  and  most  tender,  is 
best  adapted  in  such  case  to  the  stomach, 
whose  office  it  is  still  to  press  forward 
into  the  bowels,  such  part  of  its  con- 
tents as  has  been  rendered  fit  to  enter 
the  alimentary  canal ; it  must  be  evident 
then,  that  the  hard  and  stubborn  bodies 
1 have  already  mentioned,  being  forced 
into  a system  wanting  energy,  must  pass 
it  (if  they  eventually  do  pass)  in  so  crude 
a state,  that  but  little  of  them  can  be 
appropriated  to  nourishment,  and  to 
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those  supplies  which  the  body’s  waste, 
by  j)erspiration,  &c.  perpetually  de- 
mands. 

The  recollection  of  what  has  been  our 
daily  practice,  regarding  diet  in  Eng- 
land, must  in  India  be  effaced  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  it  will  mislead  us,  when- 
ever we  indulge  in  it,  and  if  we  constantly 
practice  such  indulgence,  fatally.  That 
a labouring  farmer  in  our  temperate  cli- 
mate should  eat  a pound  of  cheese  or 
bacon  at  a meal,  and  be  benefitted  by 
it,  may  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of 
somewhat  like  gizzards  amongst  our  la- 
bouring countrymen  at  home;  but,  as 
we  cannot  in  warm  climates  imitate  the 
laborious  occupations  which  give  rise  to 
such  strength  of  fibre,  we  must  be  con- 
tent without  gizzards,  and  use  such 
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food  as  will  not  require  them  in  warm 
latitudes. 

Contemplating  the  simple  and  unva^ 
ried  diet  of  the  abstemious  Gen  too,  and 
contrasting  his  light  fare  with  the  solid 
food  used  in  England,  we  at  first  almost 
feel  inclined  to  pity  the  lot  of  a con- 
tented race  of  beings,  the  policy  of 
whose  religion,  added  to  their  daily  ex- 
perience, wisely  forbids  intemperance 
in  such  a clime ; but  I must  say  I think 
our  own  blindness  or  prejudice  much 
more  pitiable  on  reflection ; and  the 
bodily  health,  often  tending  to  plump- 
ness, witnessed  amongst  the  laboring 
casts,  who  live  on  rice  only,  plainly 
shews  that  in  India  at  least  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ransack  the  whole  creation 
as  we  do  in  England  for  the  stomach's 
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sake:  1 will  not  say  that  even  these 

people  are  without  their  sensuality,  for 
they  make  the  quantity  atone  pretty 
amply  for  the  quality  of  what  they  eat ; 
the  pile  of  rice  which  a set  of  Palanquin 
Bearers  think  requisite  for  their  meal  is 
indeed  tremendous,  nor  is  the  stomach 
perhaps  to  be  appeased  with  such  food 
until  considerably  distended;  still  this 
load  is  not  deposed  to  putrescence 
speedily  as  animal  substance  is. 

During  my  stay  in  Bengal  a remark- 
able, but  there  very  common,  occur- 
rence took  place  ; — I was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  daily  the  sick  of  an  Indiaman, 
which  had  lost  one  of  her  medical  officers 
by  death,  whilst  the  other  was  absent, 
and  going  on  board  generally  about  the 
same  hour  was  invariably  invited  by  the 
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second  officer,  who  had  charge  of  tlie 
ship,  to  sit  down  with  him  and  partake 
of  what  he  called  his  Lunch^  consisting 
of  beef  steak,  or  cold  beef,  the  former 
killed  the  preceding  day  ; this  I always 
declined;  and  when  I last  saw  this 
young  man,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
healthy  and  athletic  men  of  my  acquain- 
tance, took  some  pains  to  convince  him 
of  the  danger  attaching  to  his  diet,  ob- 
serving to  him  as  I went  over  the  ship^s 
side,  that  he  would,  notwithstanding 
his  great  strength,  “ get  a knock-down 
blow  from  which  he  would  not  readily 
recover.”  He  replied,  laughing,  that 
his  maxim  was  to  live  while  he  could  ; 
but,  dying  in  two  hours  after  that  day’s 
Lunch,  our  parting  became  impressed 
on  my  memory ; and  more  particularly 
on  being  informed  by  the  gentleman 
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left  in  the  command,  that  he  died  of 
“ the  cramp  in  his  stomach  \ in  other 
words,  he  died  (or  I mistake  much)  of 
an  injury  sustained  by  the  stomach  in 
its  attempt  to  exonerate  itself  of  a large 
indigestible  foreign  substance  on  which 
its  diminished  contractile  power  could 
make  no  impression ; and  1 am  much 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  what  is 
called  cramp  in  India,  very  commonly 
is  derived  from  some  such  violence  done 
to  this  very  susceptible  and  important 
part  of  our  fabric,  which  in  point  of 
consequence  in  our  construction  yields 
not  to  the  brain,  or  the  heart  itself,  al- 
though being  endued  with  peculiar  re-^ 
sources  adapted  to  our  imprudencies,  the 
stomach  is  enabled  to  struggle  with  great 
and  repeated  aggressions. 
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On  the  subject  of  quantity  there  is  no 
need  of  any  remark  that  I can  make, 
the  wise  author  of  our  existence  has  not 
condemned  us  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
using-  weights  and  measures,  nor  to  that 
of  abstaining  from  proper  food  as  long 
as  our  natural  hunger  shall  induce  us  to 
«at. 

To  the  breakfast  and  supper  commonly 
used  in  India,  (meat  and  salted  fish 
being  expunged)  there  can  be  little 
objection ; soft  eggs  are  doubtless  to  be 
classed  amongst  the  least  offensive  to  the 
stomach  of  all  animal  productions.  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  I prefer 
bread  and  fruit,  or  a bason  of  new  milk 
in  the  morning,  where  it  agrees,  to  either 
warm  tea  or  coffee;  and  where  supper  is 
required,  a little  gruel  or  sago,  with  the 
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addition  of  a glass  of  Madeira,  or  spoon- 
ful of  brandy,  to  any  thing  more  solid. 
The  love  of  variety,  and  the  caprice  of 
the  palate,  often  militate  against  our 
reason  and  experience  in  the  various  mat- 
ters of  diet ; on  such  occasions  it  becomes 
us  to  reverse  the  old  adage  for  here  De- 
Gustibus  Disputandum  ests 

The  wines  used  in  Indiaby  the  English 
are  Madeira  and  Claret,  Port  is  not  in 
much  request,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  climate;  but  were 
the  Rhine  wines  more  frequently  carried 
out,  they  would  be  found  very  generally 
useful,  being  highly  tonic,  and  invigo- 
rating when  drank  alone,  and  having 
all  the  agreeable  effects  of  cyder  in  abat- 
ing the  thirst  when  diluted  with  water. 
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Of  fruit  thus  much  perhaps  may  not 

be  unworthy  of  remark,  viz.  that  fruits 

1 

of  an  insipid  and  watery  description, 
as  wild  pine  apples,  water  melons, 
apples,  &c.  taken  too  plentifully  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  abating  thirst  than 
for  the  palate’s  sake,  may  be  made  in- 
jurious, whilst  the  moderate  use  of  others, 
such  as  oranges,  plantains,  bananas,  &c. 
possessing  antiseptic  and  gently  laxative 
properties,  becomes,  added  to  other  vege- 
tables, an  agreeable  mode  of  correcting 
the  putrescent  tendency  of  the  animal 
food  we  use. 

The  natives  of  Zeeland  condemn  apples 
in  particular,  as  many  of  the  West  In- 
dians do  water  melons,  asserting  confi- 
dently that  strangers  acquire  both  dysen- 
teries and  fevers  by  an  immoderate  use 

of 
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of  them : I cannot  say  that  I am  perso- 
nally convinced  of  this  fact ; but  having 
formerly  experienced  a severe  dyseijtery, 
obviously  owing  to  an  intemperate  indul- 
gence in  large  draughts  of  spring  water, 
I have  learned  to  abstain  in  warm  wea- 
ther from  a similar  indulgence  in  insipid 
and  w atery  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  being 
too  nearly  related  to  an  old  enemy. 
With  regard  to  the  water  we  use,  perhaps 
we  cannot  be  too  scrupulous,  the  purity 
of  this  element  being  almost  of  equal 
importance  to  us  with  the  air  we  breathe ; 
that  which  has  passed  through  the  filter-^ 
ing  (or  drip)  stone  is  preferable  to  any 
that  is  in  common  use,  especially  when 
this  stone  is  placed  at  a considerable 
height  from  the  receiving  vessel,  for  thus 
not  only  impure  substances  are  removed 
but  an  increased  purity  is  bestowed  on 
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it  by  the  air  in  its  descent : where  tliis 
cannot  be  obtained,  and  we  have  cause 
to  suspect  a tendency  to  putridity,  a 
small  quantity  of  Rhine  wine,  Madeira, 
or  even  brandy  will  be  prudently  added. 
A few  grains  of  alum  powdered,  being 
dissolved  in  a large  vessel  of  water,  it  will 
soon  precipitate  earthy  and  other  par- 
ticles to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  upper 
part  clear ; and  if  the  quantity  of  the 
powder  is  properly  proportioned  to  the 
vessel,  which  should  be  often  agitated 
before  the  water  is  finally  set  at  rest  to 
be  draw  n off,  there  will  be  hardly  any 
perceptible  taste  of  alum ; theastringency 
of  w hich,  when  too  freely  used  in  cos- 
tive habits,  would  prove  injurious; 
perhaps  on  this  account  wine  or  spi- 
rit may  be  preferable,  provided  the 
same  is  not  added  in  a greater  quanti- 
ty 
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ty  than  shall  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  a 
corrective. 

\ 

However  jealous  it  becomes  us  to  be 
of  the  use  of  spirits,  and  even  wine,  our 
apprehension  may  be  carried  too  far,  I 
would  have  no  man  drink  either  of  them 
for  the  palate’s  sake,  but  I am  of  St, 
Paul’s  opinion,  that  as  cordial  or  anti- 
septic remedies  both  may  occasionally 
be  used  with  great  advantage : and  we 
find  that  experience  has  taught  the  inha- 
bitants, natives  as  well  as  others,  of  all 
low  countries,  that  the  noxious  humidity 
which  they  perpetually  imbibe  by  the 
lungs,  is  corrected  by  such  means ; and 
this,  I had  almost  said,  universal  testi- 
mony is  not  to  be  wholly  rejected  because 
niien  have  wanted  discretion  in  the  use 
of  them. 
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OF  SLEEP. 


THE  importance  of  this  subject  is 
such,  that  could  I suppose  it  necessary 
to  dedicate  an  entire  volume  to  what  ap- 
pears almost  self-evident,  I would  gladly 
undertake  one,  to  prove  how  fatally  we 
estimate  our  indulgence  when  we  look 
for  it  in  excess  of  sleep,  an  evil  which 
neither  the  langour  incidental  to  warm 
climates,  or  the  examples  of  the  indo- 
lent should  prevail  on  us  to  fall  into : and 
although  I confess  that  I was  never  im- 
pressed with  the  common  similitude  of 
sleep  to  death,  I have  nevertheless  too 
often  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
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former  has  facilitated  the  approach  of  the 
latter. 

If  exercise  of  the  mind  and  body  con- 
fers strength  reciprocally  on  each,  which 
we  generally  allow,  how  little  of  such 
strength  will  he  acquire  who  wastes  one 
third,  perhaps  one  half  of  his  time  in 
sleep : no  active  mind  indeed  will  sub- 
mit to  have  its  faculties  thus  locked  up 
and  rendered  useless;  and  besides  this 
negative  disadvantage  to  our  health,  a 
positive  one  must  arise,  since  whatever 
encourages  indolence  in  mankind,  (and 
nothing  does  this  more  effectually  than 
long  protracted  and  unreasonable  sleep) 
contributes  to  the  derangement  of  Na- 
ture's intentions,  which  being  directed 
to  our  advantage  are  nevertheless  by  our 
own  folly  convertible  into  disease.  Per- 
spiration 
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spiration  likewise  already  more  than  suf- 
ficient, is  greatly  encreased  during  sleep: 
debility  then,  with  a palid  countenance, 
and  the  loss  of  appetite,  await  the  great 
sleeper,  who,  soon  losing  the  refresh- 
ment which  this  relaxation  from  labor  is 
meant  to  confer,  rises  from  his  couch 
weary  and  dissatisfied.  And  if  thus  much 
is  applicable  to  him  who  only  prolongs 
the  nights,  how  much  more  dangerous 
is  the  conduct  of  those  who,  not  satisfied 
with  their  night’s  sleep,  resort  to  it  again 
during  mid-day,  a custom  but  too  preva- 
lent with  Europeans  in  the  East,  where, 
after  tiffin,  which  in  fact  is  dinner,  I 
have  known  the  half  of  a large  party 
retire  to  sleep : the  stomach  being  thus 
circumstanced  is  compelled  to  retain  like 
a passive  bag  in  perfect  stillness  whatever 
the  unthinking  owner  of  it  lias  been 
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pleased  to  deposit  there  for  future  diges- 
tion ; for,  however  calculated  the  saliva 
w*ith  which  we  moisten  our  food  may  be 
assisted  by  the  juice  secreted  in  the  sto- 
mach, to  procure  a proper  solution  of 
the  same  these  are  not  sufficient,  without 
an  active  contraction  of  this  organ  ^ 
which  is  not  properly  effected  without 
external  motion  or  action,  in  other  words, 
whilst  the  man  sleeps  the  stomach  is  not 
thoroughly  awake  to  its  office ; and,  al- 
though an  exception  to  these  observations 
may  here  and  there  occur,  as  in  the 
case  of  action  carried  to  such  an  excess 
that,  rendering  the  circulation  too  rapid, 
no  time  shall  be  allowed  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  above  juice;  and  a few  may 
have  been  known  who  have  trespassed  in 
this  particular  against  a good  constitu- 
tion with  impunity,  but  the  number  will 
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wot  be  found  sufficient  to  make  head 
against  such  facts  as  are  the  result,  not 
of  mj  own  suggestions  only,  but  of  the 
experience  of  a great  number  of  inge- 
nious professional  friends,  whose  long 
residence  in  India,  and  unanimity  on 
this  topic,  leave  me  at  least  nothing  to 
doubt. 

At  the  house  of  a friend  in  Calcutta, 
for  a few  weeks  after  my  landing  there, 
I fell  into  this  habit  involuntarily,  finding 
myself  left  daily  both  by  my  host  and 
his  numerous  visitors  when  I should 
have  preferred  their  conversation ; but 
when  through  the  want  of  a book  I was 
betrayed  into  sleep  I never  failed  to  awake 
so  languid  and  spiritless  that  to  be  rein- 
stated required  an  hour  or  two  : in  the 
country,  therefore,  or  on  ship  board,  I 
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declined  this,  worse  than  negative,  in- 
dulgence ; deriving  at  mid-day  from  my 
gun,  even  in  the  unhealthy  jungles  of 
Kedgeree,  a renewal  of  health  and  spi- 
rits, which  I felt  that  I should  shortly 
have  stood  in  need  of  had  1 remained 
with  my  friend  at  Calcutta. 

The  propensity  to  sleep  in  men  of  in- 
dolent habits  will  doubtless  be  increased 
in  a warm  climate ; but  since  it  will  be 
found  on  strict  enquiry  to  be  an  evil  pro- 
pensity, and  a fatal  drawback  both  on 
health  and  duty,  it  will  doubtless  be 
worth  while  to  take  some  little  pains  to 
overcome  it  on  commencing  a residence 
in  such  climate,  and  at  this  period  a 
little  determined  perseverance  will  not 
fail  to  effect  the  purpose ; those  who 
yield  will  soon  lose  their  native  energy, 

their 
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their  faculties  will  be  blunted,  and  they 
will  daily  commence  their  duty,  whether 
civil  or  military,  with  a lassitude  that 
hardly  belongs  to  the  completion  of  it. 
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OF  CLOATHING. 


IT  is  a curious  circumstance  that  we 
should  dare  in  England  to  cloath  agree- 
able to  our  own  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold,  i.  e.  to  make  a difference  between 
our  summer  and  winter  dresses,  whilst 
at  Madras  or  Calcutta  we  quietly  sur- 
render our  comforts  in  this  particular, 
adopting  most  readily  the  taste  exhibited 
during  the  preceding  winter  in  London ; 
but  what  will  not  fashion  roconcile  men 
to  ? For  men  yield  to  its  absurdities  I 
think  as  much  as  the  women  do.  Who- 
ever visits  an  assembly  in  India,  for  the 
first  time,  must  be  not  a little  surprised, 
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and  perhaps  not  less  amused^  to  see  the 
men,  as  FalstafF  expresses  it,  “ larding 
the  ground,*^  and  laboring  through  the 
dance  in  their  broad-cloth  suits,  whilst 
the  ladies,  disdaining  to  be  out-done^ 
will  be  found  to  have  omitted  none  of 
the  newly-arrived  incumbrances.  Fa- 
shion has  indeed  of  late  years  befriended 
fortunately  the  latter,  by  allowing  them 
to  undress  almost  altogether  on  such 
occasions  ; but,  as  1 take  this  to  be  only 
a prelude  to  the  other  extreme,  I know 
not  how  to  congratulate  them.  If  heat 
is  productive  of  an  encreased  secretion 
of  bile,  which  is  supposed,  we  may 
lighten  the  grievance  by  lightening  our 
cloathing,  and  the  China  silks,  so  easily 
procured  in  India,  it  might  be  rationally 
imasfined,  would  have  afforded  an  ele- 
gant  remedy,  but  alas ! an  insurmount- 
able 
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iible  objection  to  such  luxury  grises,  viz. 
they  are  so  cheap  that  every  boatswain  in 
the  fleet  may  purchase  them,  and  this  is 
an  argument  so  gentlemanly  that  it  be- 
comes unanswerable,  unless  indeed  in  a 
mere  rational  point  of  view ; since  how- 
ever it  becomes  probable  that  some  men 
may  have  a strange  eccentric  bias  to  that 
way  of  viewing  things,  I think  it  but 
just  to  argue  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Europeans  in  India  would  act  much 
more  in  conformity  to  reason  than  at 
present  they  do,  w'ere  they  to  adopt  either 
the  dress  or  undress  of  the  country ; for, 
if  the  natives  can  find  sufficient  warmth 
in  a fold  or  two  of  muslin,  or  without 
any  muslin  at  all,  in  a waist  cloth,  why, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  are  we, 
the  natives  of  a climate  comparatively 
cold,  to  be  broiled  in  broad  cloth.  For 
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my  own  part,  who  am  not  a man  of 
fashion^  I never  could  comprehend  why 
an  English  soldier  (not  a man  of  fashion 
either)  should  not  be  permitted  in  a hot 
climate  to  fight  either  in  nankeen  or 
coarse  cotton,  be  it  red  or  blue,  rather 
than  wrapped  in  wool ; I would  answer 
for  him  that  he  would  not  atchieve  the 
less  for  being  robbed  of  his  manufactured 
fleece ; on  the  contrary,  being  less  dis- 
tressed with  heat,  and  less  encumbered 

with  weight,  he  would  endure  mort^ 

' \ 

being  more  himself^  w hilst  the  necessary 
uniformity  of  his  battalion  might  be 
preserved  quite  as  correctly  as  at  present. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  consider  whether  the 
pecuniary  advantage  resulting  from  the 
salutary  change  I recommend  should  be 
derived  by  government,  by  the  East  India 
Company,  or  by  the  soldier,  having  no- 
thing 
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thing  of  finance  in  view,  unless  it  will 
be  granted  me  that  a saving  of  the  health 
and  life  perhaps,  ultimately,  of  Britisli 
soldiers  becomes  such,  as  indeed  there 
is  some  cause  to  believe:  the  considera- 
tion however  of  this  subject  may  not  be 
unwortliy  the  attention  of  those  whose 
province  it  becomes  carefully  to  watch 
as  well  over  the  private  as  the  public 
welfare. 

The  Army  Clothiers^  not  approving 
of  my  suggestion,  may  talk  of  the  in- 
jury which  would  accrue  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  coarse  cloths,  but  I trust  it 
will  not  be  thought  expedient  to  stew 
and  grill  a large  army  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a few  of  these  gentry.  A 
Briton  saved  remains  a gem  in  the  trea- 
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sury  of  his  country,  although  not  al- 
ways properly  appreciated.^ 

But  I beg  my  reader’s  pardon  for 
straying  from  the  more  immediate  inten- 
tion of  my  subject,  which  1 cannot 
quit  without  lamenting,  as  on  a former 
occasion,  that  prejudices  early  imbibed, 
and  following  mankind  through  all  cli- 
mates, should  so  often  warp  their  sober 
j udgment,  and  induce  them  to  persevere 

in  habits  totally  repugnant  to  sense  or 
reflection : and  in  nothing  do  Europeans 
in  India  err  more  than  in  the  choice 
they  make  of  their  diet  and  cloathing, 
. a choice  too  commonly  dictated  by 
fashion  and  the  folly  of  the  day. 

• I have  mucli  pleasure  in  stating  that  great  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  military  cloathing 
since  I left  India. 
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OP  EXERCISE. 

Labor  ipse  Voluptas, 

THIS  Iasi,  not  least  important 
subject  for  consideration,  which  1 shall 
offer  towards  the  prevention  of  disease, 
applying  to  the  bilious  of  all  countries, 

I must  nevertheless  more  earnestly  re- 
commend to  the  attention  of  Europeans 
about  to  become  residents  of  India,, 
who  are  most  of  any  liable  to  the 
fatal  effects  of  inaction,  from  the  las- 
situde consequent  to  excessive  perspira-  * 
tion ; and  so  thoroughly  covinced  am  I 
of  the  importance  of  this  topic,  that 
could  1 flatter  myself  with  the  hope,  that 
iny  book,  finding  its  way  into  the 
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cabins  of  Indiainen,  would  meet  with  the 
attention  which  the  subjects  contained  in 
it  deserve,  I would  not  despair  of  be- 
coming accessary  to  the  preservation  of 
some  future  Hastings,  or  patriotic  and 
trul^  noble  Cornwallis.  I would  my 
pen  was  more  persuasive  ! 

The  human  frame  is  a complex 
machine,  ‘‘  fearfully indeed  and 
“ wonderfully  made,^^  and  inimitable 
by  any  mortal  mechanism,  still  it  is  but 
one  grand  machine^  comprehending  va- 
rious smaller  systems,  constructed  for 
the  most  part  on  well  grounded  princi- 
ples of  mechanics,  hydraulics,  &c.  nor 
is  it  more  admirable  for  that  symmetry, 
which  exalts  it  above  the  brute  creation, 
than  for  the  superior  aptitude  to  labor, 
and  activity,  which  reason  occasionally 
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requires  of  us;  guided  by  such  reason 
and  endowed  with  such  powers,  well 
may  man  be  entitled  the  lord  of  the 
creation,  for  no  other  animated  being  is 
capable  of  resisting  his  will ; and  whilst 
he  continues  to  exercise  and  keep  in 
motion  this  wonderful  mechanism, 
cheerily  and  pleasantry,  does  it  answer 
his  demands,  but  enveloped  in  the  rust 
of  inaction,  what  machine  will  fulfil 
the  inventor’s  design  ? Galen  was  said 
to  have  been  backward  in  his  belief  of 
the  existence  of  a Deity,  until  viewing 
the  aptitude  and  contrivance  of  the 
human  frame,  conviction  flashed  so 
forcibly  on  his  mind,  that  he  broke 
out  into  a hymn  to  his  creator.  Action 
to  the  great  bulk  of  the  animal  world 
appears  to  be  quite  as  necessary  as 

I 

quietude  to  the  vegetable  creation;  im- 
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mobility  is  not  even  here  advantageous, 
since  it  is  certain  that  plants  to  be  in 
perfect  health,  require  such  motion 
as  the  air  confers ; if  we  fix  the  one  im- 
moveably  to  a spot,  or  remove  the  other 
from  its  source  of  nutriment,  we  evi- 
dently invert  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
do  her  that  violence  in  both  cases  which 
will  greatly  abate  her  vigor,  if  it  does 
not  totally  extinguish  it. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  ex- 
isting for  tlie  daily  use  of  our  limbs,  let 
us  only  observe  how  it  fares  with  an^y 
person,  who,  owing  to  the  occurrence 
of  some  accident,  is  compelled  to  put  a 
leg  ov  an  arm  into  a state  of  rest,  or  in- 
action : we  shall  find  such  limb  after  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  to  have  be- 
come softer,  and  that  on  an  accurate 
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measurement,  its  bulk,  compared  with 
that  ill  use,  will  be  somewhat  dimin- 
ished ; and  if  the  above  period  be  ex- 
tended to  as  many  months,  the  flesh  of 
the  confined  limb  will  have  become  flab- 
by, and  the  waste  of  it  such  as,  often, 
to  give  apprehension  to  the  patient; 
if  such  effect  then  is  produced,  as  be- 
comes a matter  of  notoriety  to  every  one 
on  a small  scale,  how  much  more  tre- 
mendous will  be  the  probable  result  to 
those,  who  put  the  whole  animal  out  of 
action  ! for  months  and  even  years ! 

I believe  there  are  very  few  stable 
boys  in  England,  who  are  not  con- 
vinced, that  even  horses  wanting  exer- 
cise, must  soon  become  food  for  the 
dogs,  and  that  wlien  for  some  cause  it 
cannot  be  had  out  of  the  stable,  it  be- 
ll 2 comes 
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comes  necessary  to  devote  more  time 
and  labor  on  them  within,  by  currying, 
hand  rubbing,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  on  the  circulation  of  the  various 
fluids;  equally  aware  of  the  same  neces- 
sity, the  languid  native  of  India  resorts 
likewise  to  his  groom,  who  by  the  ope- 
ration of  champoing,*  gives  aid  to 
fluids  half  stagnant,  from  a want  of  the 
action  and  compression  of  muscles  on 
the  vessels  containing  such  fluids ; for 
being  originally  devoted  to  labor,  and 
the  “ sweat  of  the  brow,^^  we  were  fitted 
for  the  same  accordingly,  and  although 

* The  natives  who  undertake  to  practice  this 
r excitement,  introduce  for  the  entertainment  of 
Europeans,  to  whom  at  first  this  operation  appears 
whimsical  f a number  of  silly  tricks;  but  the  inten- 
tion of  champoing  is  well  founded,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  it  is  doubtless  of  some  service  to  those  who 
cannot  or  will  not  use  exercise,  which  it  is  meant 
to  imitate. 


our 
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our  fortunes  or  avocations  may  chance 
frequently  to  render  hard  labor  need- 
less, or  inconvenient,  yet  we  may  not 
cease  to  use  our  muscles  with  impu- 
nity ; exercise,  the  semblance  of  labor, 
being  in  such  cases  indispensible  to  all 
who  would  retain  health.  Nor  is  the 
advantage  derivable  from  muscular 
compression  on  vessels  containing  cir- 
culating  fluids  by  any  means,  the  sole 
benefit  resulting  to  the  system  from  ex- 
ercise ; the  repeated  pressure  communi- 
cated by  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration 
to  the  softer  parts  within  the  hody^  being 
of  the  same  consequence  to  them  that 
muscular  compression  confers  on  the 
external  vessels  and  their  fluids ; indeed 
without  a considerable  degree  of  action, 
and  a pretty  frequent  repetition  of  that 
action  of  the  lungs  on  so  large,  and 

apparently 
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apparently  inert  glandular  mass  as  the 
liver  is,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for  its  ability  to  carry  on  the  secretion 
of  bile,  a fluid,  the  importance  of  which 
approximates  to  that  of  the  blood 
itself. 

I pity  no  luxurious  complainant  who 
idly  arraigns  Providence,  for  distri- 
buting diseases  more  abundantly 
amongst  the  rich  than  the  laborious, 
for  in  general  such  a man  is  the  author 
of  his  own  sufferings,  which  he  might 
avert  if  he  would  give  himself  the  trou- 
ble to  do  so,  having  his  remedy  at  all 
times  in  his  power,  at  least  whilst  he 
remains  capable  of  sufficient  exercise: 
few  men  living  by  laborious  occupa- 
tions are  found  to  be  troubled  with 
chronic  complaints ; I say  few ; let  us 
' take 
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take  tlie  gout  for  proof  of  this. — How 
many  soldiers,  seamen,  or  day  laborers, 
I would  ask,  are  to  be  found  having- 
true  gout?  Of  the  first  thirty  seven 
years  experience,  for  the  most  part  in 
military  hospitals,  enables  me  to  aver, 
that  in  such  period  I never  saw  two  pri- 
vate soldiers  (recruits  excepted)  so  af- 
flicted; although  it  occurs,  but  that 
rarely,  to  non-commissioned  officers, 
to  w hose  lessened  duty  and  increased 
pay  I attribute  it:  and  of  seamen.  Dr. 
Lind’s  catalogue  of  diseases  for  two 
years  in  Haslar  hospital  (consisting  of 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
three,  out  of  which  three  cases  of  true 
gout  only  are  noted)  may  suffice : the 
books  of  our  civil  hospitals  in  London, 
which  receive  a variety  of  people  not 
compelled  to  labor  but  occasionally, 

H4  and 
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and  according  to  their  necessities,  will, 
this  circumstance  computed,  prove 
equally  convincing  that  gout  at  least  is 
brought  on  by  inactivity,  and  that  it  is 
not  attributable  to  parents,  or  the  use 
of  wine  and  spirits,  however  men  may 
be  primarily  fitted  by  the  former,  and 
urged  by  the  latter  cause  to  its  readier 
reception;  indeed  was  gout  occasioned 
solely  by  use  of  spirits,  no  soldier  or 
sailor  would  be  without  it,  whereas  I 
have  shewn  that  they  are  exempt  from 
this  as  well  as  in  general  all  chronic 
diseases, 

✓ 

Sweet  indeed  is  the  sleep,  and  delici- 
ous the  morsel,  however  coarse,  which 
is  earned  by  the  hard  hand  of  labor ! 
But  these  blessings  surely  are  not  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  laboring 


poor : 
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poor : every  man  who  can  call  two  hours 
in  the  day  his  own,  may  at  least  par- 
take w ith  them  ; there  are  doubtless  in 
society  to  be  found,  some  w^hose  whole 
time  being  occupied  by  tranquil  em- 
])loyments,  are  precluded  the  use  of 
muscular  action,  (the  remedy  above 
alluded  to)  in  its  necessary  extent ; and 
their  consequent  ill  health,  arising  more 
immediately  from  obstructed  bile, 
points  out  as  clearly  perhaps  as  is  pos- 
sible, the  necessity  for  such  action, 

Hippocrates  gives  us  the  case  of  a shoe 
maker,  of  his  day,  whom  he  describes 
“ having  a tumor  in  the  region  of  the 
liver,  with  laxity  of  the  bowels, &c.&c. 
arising  doubtless  from  such  obstruction 
as  shoe  makers  from  their  sedentary 
employment  are  liable  to  at  this  time. 

Pliny 
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Fiiny,  with  many  others,  has  blamed^ 
learning,  as  being  the  cause  of  a disease 
peculiar  to  itself,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous,  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body  deriving  strength  from  exercise ; 
no  man  was  ever  injured  by  knowledge, 
but  by  the  mode  of  attaining  it  many 
doubtless  have  been ; studious  men  are 
but  too  apt  to  suffer  the  mind  to  rob  the 
body  of  those  privileges  and  propensi- 
ties, with  which  it  has  been  invested 
for  the  advantage  of  both,  but  he  who 
deprives  himself  of  the  chief  of  these, 
exercise  does  great  injury  to  the  vigour 
of  his  mind,  by  abating  his  bodily 
health,  on  which  the  energy  of  the  mind 
greatly  depends ; had  the  above  author 

Morbus  est  aliquis  per  sapientiam  mori.  Hist. 
Natur.  S 7 C*50  : see  also  Dr.  Sydenham’s  dedica- 
tory epistle  in  his  Treatise  of  Gout  and  Dropsy. 

used 
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used  inertiam  for  sapientiam  he  would 
have  been  nearer  to  the  cause,  which 
however  mortifying  it  may  appear  in 
these  instances  of  disease,  originating 
from  the  like  cause,  levels  the  Lord 
Chancellor  with  the  sedentary  industri- 
ous boot  closer,  each  suffering  per  cor- 
poris inertiam,  inducing  biliary  lentor. 

The  study  of  the  law  demanding 
greater  application  to  books  than  per- 
haps any  of  the  learned  professions,  will 
afford  but  too  many  proofs  of  the  evils 
attending  inactivity  of  body ; and  I 
think  the  votaries  of  this  branch  of 
learning  have  ever  suffered  more 
than  others,  still,  the  cause  of  their 
malady  having  been  clearly  investi- 
gated, their  inconveniences  we  may 
hope  will  be  daily  lessened ; for,  al- 
though 
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though  they  oannot  altogether  mingle 
exercise  with  their  researches,  as  many 
men  of  learning  may,  yet  reflecting  on 
the  good  policy  of  preventing  rather 
than  curing  ills,  and  being  convinced, 
as  I would  they  all  were,  that  vegulur 
exercise  is  almost  as  important  to  them 
as  food,  there  are  few  who  might  not 
snatch  an  hour  or  two  from  the  twenty- 
four  for  such  salutary  purpose ; nor  will 
any  other  than  a pretty  constant  and 
habitual  use  of  the  muscles,  answer  the 
end  proposed,  for  it  will  be  found  that 
whoever  having  sat  at  his  desk  six  days, 
shall  bestir  himself  on  the  seventh,  and 
use  violent  exertion,  he  will  not  fail  to 
discover  that  he  is  rather  deranged  in 
body,  than  refreshed  by  it ; the  usual 
effect  in  such  case  will  commonly  be 
lassitude,  lost  appetite,  and  perhaps 


nausea ; 
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nausea : to  walk  in  his  chamber,  to  use 
the  dumb  bells,  chamber  horse,  or  flesh 
brusli,  for  half  an  hour  daily  ^ or  even  to 
read  and  write  standing,  is  better  than 
such  unequal  efforts. 

The  wretched,  anxious,  and  sallow 
countenances  discovered  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  manufactoring  towns  in  general, 
compared  with  the  ruddy  jocund  faces 
of  our  peasantry  originates  in  one  and  the 
same  cause ; but,  of  the  numerous  ins- 
tances which  mightbe  adduced  to  prove 
that  tranquil  pursuits  are  as  injurious  to 
the  ignorant  as  to  the  learned,  to  those 
in  Europe  as  well  as  India,  and  in 
addition  to  the  numbers  who  are 
perhaps  of  necessity  employed  in  shoe 
or  boot  making,  pin  makers,  clerks,  &c.  1 


cannot 
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cannot  avoid  noticing  the  thousands  of 
wretched  females,  who  are  unnecessarily 
from  their  infancy  to  disease  and  misery, 
by  an  useless  employment  in  the  manu- 
factory of  lace,  which  subjecting  them 
not  only  to  a sedentary,  but  likewise  to 
a bent  position  at  a very  early  age,  the 
functions  of  the  liver  become  impeded 
before  nature  can  come  to  their  relief: 
whoever  has  resided  near  to  the  lace-mak- 
ing districts  in  Buckinghamshire,  will 
be  painfully  impressed  with  the  recol- 
lection of  the  ill  fated  females,  whose 
sallow  countenances,  and  jaundiced 
eyes,  plead  piteously  the  necessity  for 
an  interference  of  the  Legislature,  to 
put  a stop  to  such  an  absurd  and  de- 
structive occupation ; one  British  female 
being  of  far  greater  value  to  her  country, 
than  ship  loads  of  lace : should  fashion 

however 
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however  deiiiand  that  such  sacrifices 
be  made  by  the  necessitous  to  the  vain, 
let  our  enemy  furnish  them,  and  he  will 
infallibly  furnish  fewer  men  for  the 
field:  for  although  Men  Milliners, 

Haberdashers,  Stay  Makers,  and  wom- 
en’s Tailors  maj/  spring,  hjsome  chance^ 
from  such  enfeebled  beings,  the  stamina 
of  English  soldiers  and  seamen  do  not 
acknowledge  such  an  origin.  Women, 
originally  ad«apted  to  domestic,  rather 
than  more  athletic  employments,  are  by 
nature  furnished  with  a resource  against 
the  evils  arising  from  inaction,  which 
enables  them  in  both  the  Indies  to  with- 

4 

stand  the  prevailing  disorders  much 
better  than  men,  but  in  the  above  in- 
stances, such  resource  is  often  cut  off 
before  they  become  women. 


It 
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It  is  a curious  fact  that  glandular  ob- 
structions are  common  as  well  to  those 
who  quitting  a hot  climate,  become 
residents  in  a temperate  or  cold  one;  as 
to  Europeans  in  warm  latitudes,  and 
this  from  one  and  the  same  cause,  viz. 
torpor  or  indolence;  negroes  losing 

I 

their  native  disposition  to  activity, 

often  become  what  we  deem  scrophulous  ; 

« 

monkeys  confined  in  our  menageries 
die  generally  of  glandular  disease ; fur- 
ther it  may  be  observed,  that  quad- 
rupeds, natives  of  our  own  island, 
being  withheld  from  seeking  their  own 
food,  for  the  purpose  of  being  speedily 
fattened,  as  oxen  when  stalled,  hogs 
confined,  or  sheep  placed  in  pastures  so 
luxuriant  that  they  can  be  filled  with- 
out moving  about,  all  are  subject  to  af- 
fection of  the  liver,  and  mesenteric 

glands. 
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glands,  whiclij  although  seldom  in  a 
highly  diseased  state  before  they  are  fit 
for  slaughter,  have  nevertheless  obvi- 
ously  commenced  such  tendency. 

To  sedentary  persons,  therefore,  of 
every  description,  I am  almost  induced 
to  say  with  Doctor  Cheyne,  that  “ they 
“ ought  to  make  exercise  a part  of  their 
“ religion,'^  and  I would  further  recom- 
mend to  them,  never  to  transact  busi- 
ness by  the  help  of  a modern  carriage, 
which  may  be  accomplished  either  on 
foot  or  on  horseback ; our  carriages 
being  so  highly  improved^  that  they  no 
longer  afford  exercise,  even  in  the  ill 
paved  streets  of  London. 


Of  horse  exercise,  the  honest  and  ex- 

* 

perienced  Doctor  Sydenham  observes, 

I , “ for 
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‘‘  for  this  kind  of  exercise  strengthens 

“ all  the  digestive  powers  whilst  it 

‘‘  revives  the  natural  heat,  by  a conti- 

% 

“ nual  motion  of  the  body,  and  enables 
“ the  secretory  vessels  to  perform  their 
‘‘  functions  of  purifyingthe  blood  in  a 
“ proper  manner,  whence  an  amend- 
“ ment  of  the  greatly  debilitated  diges- 
‘‘  tioii  must  needs  follow,  aiyi  on  course 
“ a healthy  state.  And  again  I have 
often  thought  if  a person  was  pos- 
“ sessed  of  as  effectual  a remedy  as  exer- 
“ cise  is  in  most  chronic  diseases,  and 
“ had  the  art  likewise  of  concealing  it, 
he  might  easily  raise  a considerable 
fortune.”  Applicable  to  this  idea  is  a 
tale  or  fable,  which  I have  somewhere 
formerly  read  of  a Prince,  whose  stately 
inactivity  having  entailed  on  him  a 
malady,  which  had  long  resisted  all  the 

attempts 
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attempts  of  his  Physicians  in  his  favor, 
was  induced  to  offer  a high  reward 
to  the  person  who  should  effect  his  cure, 
which  was  in  consequence  undertaken, 
as  is  related,  by  an  accurate  observer 
of  nature,  who  deriving  the  disease  from 
its  right  source,  i.  e.  want  of  exercise, 
affected  to  have  concealed  the  medicine 
necessary  t©  his  cure  in  the  handle  of  a 
racket,  imposing  on  his  princely 
patient  the  necessity  of  playing  at  ten- 
nis with  it  for  a given  time  daily,  when, 
it  was  alledged , the  heat  of  the  hand 
would  cause  a transudation  of  the  con- 
tents, which  absorbed  in  this  way  only 
could  effect  his  cure:  it  may  be  un- 
necessary to  add  that  the  prince  persist- 
ing  daily  in  the  game  of  tennis  was  soon 
relieved,  and  his  Physician  deservedly 
recompensed  ; the  inference  from  which 

I2 
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appears  to  be,  that  chronic  maladies, 
incurable  by  medicine,  may  be  removed 
exercise,  but  that,  fond  of  somewhat 
more  mysterious,  mankind  are  so  apt  to 
despise  what  is  familiar  to  them,  that 
they  often  require  to  be  cheated  into  the 
blessing  of  health.  In  another  part  of 
his  works  Dr.  Sydenham  observes,  that 
“ exercise  is  not  to  be  taken  by  the  bye, 
“ but  must  be  used  constantly  and 
“ daili/  with  the  greatest  diligence.^' 
“Health’’  says  Dr.  W.  Smith,  “ cannot 
“ be  preserved  without  exercise  by  the 
“ best  regimen  and  medicine  in  the 
“ world.”  To  be  convinced  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  this  remedy,  1 will  add  to 

gout,  the  great  host  of  nervous  affec- 

>» 

tions,  repeating  my  questions  as  to 
soldiers,  seamen,  or  laboring  people, 
few,  very  few  indeed,  are  to  be  found 

suffering 
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suffering  from  them  ; but  of  superior 
officers  and  others  who  only  direct  the 
employments  of  such  people  without 
sharing  them,  if  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark how  many  occur  to  us  continu- 
ally; that  diet  has  much  less  to  do  with 
chronic  diseases  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined, and  much  less  than  equable  per- 
spiration and  exertion  may  be  pre- 
sumed, from  the  rare  occurrence  of 
gout  in  warm  climates,  even  to  the 
greatest  epicures  and  lovers  of  wine. 

I have  given  these  respectable  authori- 
ties in  corroboration  of  what  I advance 
in  favor  of  exercise  generally ; but  least 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  not  appli- 
cable to  warm  climates,  I will  beg 
leave  to  add  the  further  observation  of 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Cheyne  expressly  to 

this 
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this  purport.  “ Exercise  (he  says)  with 
“ due  regulation  is  almost  as  necessary 
“ to  health  and  long  life  as  food  itself, 
“ &c.  nor  is  it  necessary  only  in  the 
“ colder  climates  and  where  the  food  is 
“ gross,  but  even  in  the  warmest  climates; 
‘‘  for  although  the  warmth  of  the  air 
“ may  keep  the  perspiration  free  and 
“ open,  or  rather  where  it  is  very  great, 
“ promote  sweating,  yet  at  the  same 
“ time,  and  by  consequences,  it  will 
‘‘  thicken  the  fluids  and  relax  the  fibres : 
“ to  prevent  both,  exercise  is  necessary  ; 
“ and  though  light  food  may  in  a great 
‘‘  measure  prevent  the  thickening  of  the 
“ fluid,  yet  it  cannot  do  it  sufficiently 
“ without  exercise,  nor  can  it  at  all 
“ keep  the  fibres  in  due  tension,  for  to 
“ that  purpose  exercise  is  absolutely 
“ necessary:’’  &c.  &c. 


There 
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There  are  few  Europeans  however 
who  in  India  appreciate  sufficiently 
the  luxury  of  muscular  action,  and 
the  consequent  blessing  health,  until 
they  are  at  least  in  part  deprived  of 
them  ; and  although  on  their  lirst  land- 
ing, young  men  are  usually  shocked  at 
the  general  ghost-like  appearance  of 
their  wan,  and  emaciated  countrymen, 
they  soon  give  into  the  prevailing  in- 
dolence, and  unthinkingly  barter  health 
and  strength  for  inactivity  and  disease  ; 
as  if  the  wealth  they  sought  was  in  itself 
sufficient  to  purchase  life,  and  bribe 
away  the  approach  of  every  malady : 
quoting  by  memory  from  one  of  our  old 
poets,  I will  so  far  agree  with  them, 
that 

If  gold  could  waning  life  restore, 

I’d  heap  in  chests  the  precious  ore. 

And  when  grim  death  approach’d,  IM  say. 
Here  ! Take  thy  fee  and  go  thy  way. 


But 
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But  seeing  this  is  not  to  be  effected,  and 

that  the  zest  of  life  vanishes  when  we 

lose  our  health,  I have  conceived  it  to  be 

most  political  to  pay  the  first  and 

strictest  attention  to  this  source  of 

our  happiness;  indeed  without  it  we  are 

neither  able  to  acquire  riches,  or  enjoy 

them  when  in  our  possession ; there  are 

I believe  some  who,  smitten  with  the 

love  of  fame,  or  the  allurements  of  for- 

0 

tune,  make  all  personal  considerations 
give  way  to  their  darling  pursuits, 
until  at  length  they  are  taught,  too  late, 
that  the  phantom  they  have  pursued 
has  led  them  only  at  the  best  to  a 
splendid  misery : he  who  would  fill  up 
the  short  interval  between  the  “ cradle 
and  the  grave”  pleasantly,  and  with 
profit  either  to  himself  or  society,  must 
allow  to  health  and  to  exercise  its  great 

basis, 
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basis,  parts  of  the  first  importance  in 
his  scheme  of  life,  let  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion prompt  as  they  may. 

Lamentable  indeed  is  the  lot  of  the 
poor  artisan  or  mechanic,  whose  plan 
of  existence  having  been  traced  out  in 
his  childhood  by  necessitous  parents, 
cannot  be  relinquished  however  des- 
tructive ; nor  has  increase  of  wages  to 
such  people  (I  am  sorry  to  observe)  be- 
come conducive  so  much  to  rational 
recreation  and  exercise,  as  to  idle  dis- 
- sipation  and  drunkenness,  nevertheless 
the  means  of  health  being  allowed 
them,  the  use  or  abuse  remains  with 
themselves. 

I 

Least  it  should  be  inferred  from  what 
I have  said,  that  inaction  alone  is  the 
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cause  of  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  its 
appendages,  or  that  action  will  of  itself 
remove  such  as  have  already  occurred, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  not 
only  what  deranges  the  glandular  sys- 
tem in  general  may  affect  the  liver  as  a 
part  of  it,  but  that  like  other  glandular 
bodies  it  may  be  casually  injured  by 
different  causes  sometimes,  but  not  al- 
ways obvious  to  our  discernment,  as 
the  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
which  will  doubtless  arrest  the  functions 
of  the  liver  amongst  other  evils  pro- 
duced by  such  excess : it  is  however  my 
firm  belief,  that  where  obstruction  of 
the  above  description  happens  once 
from  any  other  cause,  it  is  occasioned 
in  fifty  instances  by  the  want  of  action, 
nor  am  I inclined  to  attribute  strumous 
or  scrophulous  affections  to  a separate 
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cause,  or  in  such  obstructions  to  seek  a 
separate  remedy,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, and  with  the  occasional  aid  of 
other  medicines.  When  pain  and  ten- 
derness however  have  commenced  in  the 
right  side,  about  the  region  of  the  liver, 
with  an  irksome  sensation  under  the 
shoulder  blades,  or  about  the  shoulders, 
the  patient  should  not  hesitate  in  pro- 
curing medical  assistance,  least  unad- 
vised action  should  now  rather  increase 
than  diminish  the  incipient  inflamma- 
tion. Loss  of  appetite  may  likewise 
justly  cause  apprehension. 

I must  confess  that  the  langour,  ^vhich 
takes  place  in  warm  climates  from  ex- 
cess of  perspiration,  too  much  indul- 
gence in  sleep,  and  above  all  the  want 
of  exercise,  does  offer  a better  apology 

than 
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than  the  inactive  in  England  can  gene- 
rally advance;  a great  part  of  whom 
acquire  a variety  of  complaints  from 
habits  of  indolence,  or  inactivity  of 
body.  ’ If  the  energies  of  the  system  are 
not  frequently  called  forth  the  whole 
fabric  becomes  soon  abated  and  en- 
feebled ; and  those  parts  which,  having 
no  action  in  themselves,  depend  on  the 
contiguous  compression  of  the  inflated 
lungs,  the  action  of  muscular  fibres,  or 
concussions  arising  from  exercise,  must 
soon  become  obstructed  : thus  circum- 
stanced a torpid  state  of  the  liver  ensues, 
its  contents  are  no  longer  urged  forward 
to  their  proper  destinations,  and  a feeble 
action  of  the  solids  terminates  at  length 
in  stagnation  of  the  fluids  to  be  pro- 
pelled ; and  to  obstruction  of  the  ves- 
sels containing  these  succeeds  inflam- 
mation, 
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mation,  suppuration  (formation  of  mat- 
ter) and  abscess. 

We  are  liable  in  England  to  active 
inflammation  of  various  kinds,  but  the 
reverse  occurs  in  India  where  what  sur- 
geons denominate  inflammation, 

(a  term  here  happily  applicable)  or  that 
arising  from  loss  of  tone,  and  a dimi- 
nished action  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver, 
rather  than  an  exciting  cause,  is  the 
origin  of  the  liver  disease;  a disease 
which  may  be  as  certainly  averted  there 
as  here,  since  we  may  preserve  the  tone 
of  the  whole  system  in  its  natural  and 
vigorous  state,  by  faithfully  and  daily 
selecting  proper  opportunities  for  em- 
ploying our  own  bodily  exertions  to  the 
same  extent  thaf  we  usually  call  them 
forth  in  temperate  climates ; to  the  want 

of 
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of  a continuation  of  which  exertion  so 
many  melancholy  instances  of  mortality 
are  attributed  to  that  country,  whilst 
in  this  may  easily  be  selected  a long 
list  of  living  witnesses  in  testimony  of 
what  I advance ; and  these,  with  the 
late  venerable  Governor  General  (Mr. 
Hastings,  still  I trust  a living  example) 
at  their  head,  have  to  a man,  so  far  as  I 
am  acquainted,  been  ever  active  as  well 
in  body  as  in  mind ; which  latter  ration- 
ally urging  the  former  to  its  indispen- 
sible  duties,  the  Governor  General  was 
often  seen  walking  before  his  palanquin 
V young  men  who  never  willingly 
moved  hand  or  foot. 

Organized  for  the  execution  of  what- 
ever the  mind  may  prompt,  and  not  as 
oysters  or  cabbages  are,  indolence  and 

inaction 
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inaction  should  by  every  man  and  in 
every  climate  be  banished  as  the  greatest 
enemy  to  the  vigour  both  of  his  body 
and  mind;  and  I must  insist  that  how- 
ever intense  the  lieat  may  prove  shortly 
after  sun- rise  in  India,  yet  is  there  oppor- 
tunity enough  before  it  has  attained  any 

* 

great  height,  for  sufficient  exercise,  to 
those  who  are  properly  convinced  of  its 
necessity,  without  incurring  any  risque 
from  coup  de  soleil,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  daily  parades  of  regiments  rendered 
safe  by  their  early  hours.  Bathing 
likewise,  which  on  account  of  the  effectg 
produced  by  it,  is  often  deemed  exer- 
cise, (but  which  should  be  refrained 
from  after  violent  exertion)  may  be  in- 
dulged in  with  advantage,  even  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  unless  forbidden 
by  some  particular  cause : the  bath  is 
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' justly  extolled  by  Doctor  Lind,  as 
being  the  means,  without  obstructing 
perspiration,  both  of  preTenting  and 
curing  fluxes  in  the  torrid  zone:  I speak 

however  of  prevention^  and  this  without 

\- 

reserve;  the  cure  of  fluxes  cannot  but 
be  subject  to  some  exceptions  from  this 
unqualified  encomium.  The  Doctor 
quotes  a very  satisfactory  letter  from  a 
naval  officer,  who,  by  encouraging  his 
men  to  bathe  daily,  terminated  a long 
voyage  with  only  nine  or  ten  men  on 
the  surgeon’s  list,  i^hilst  a ship  of  the 
same  rate  and  number  of  men  sailing 
in  company  had  above  200  sick,  who 
had  omitted  this  salutary  precaution. 
Nor  are  the  effects  of  bathing  to  be  li- 
mitted  to  the  prevention  of  fluxes,  the 
use  of  the  bath  in  warm  climates  being 
dictated  by  general  reason  and  experi- 
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ence ; and  if  bj  some  the  ancients  have 
appeared  to  have  placed  too  great  confi- 
dence in  it,  we  doubtless  have  done  it 
too  little  justice,  neglecting  it  frequently 
under  circumstances  of  great  probable 
efficacy,  where  at  least  medicine  might 

have  profited  by  such  an  auxiliary. 

\ 

If  my  earnestness  on  a subject  of  the 
first  importance  to  mankind  has  pro- 
tracted the  same,  or  betrayed  me  into 
unnecessary  repetition,  I trust  my  tho- 
rough persuasion  that  such  importance 
attaches  to  it,  as  well  as  a conviction  of 
the  truths  1 have  advanced,  may  be  suf- 
ficient apology ; if  not,  I have  no  other 
to  offer : Reason  cries  aloud,  adding  her 
voice  to  that  of  Experience,  that  in  all 
climates,  and  in  all  countries,  if  we 
allow  not  to  nature  the  full  scope  of  her 
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exertions  in  forwarding  the  various  secre- 
tions as  well  as  in  throwing  off  from  the 
body  w hat,  being  too  long  detained,  be- 
comes noxious,  (and  which  they  certainly 
do  not  who  refrain  from  exercise.)  We 
become  the  authors  of  innumerable  e\uls 
to  ourselves,  which  a more  natural  and 
more  rational  conduct  would  have  avert- 
ed; the  fluids  more  especiallj  , which 
by  physiologists  are  computed  to  be 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one 
compared  with  the  solid  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body,  soon  become  vitiated,  and 
rendered  unlit  to  be  circulated  through 
a healthy  system,  which  too  readily  par- 
takes of  their  impurity;  such  detained 
fluids,  the  constant  change  and  renewal 
of  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  are  not 
only  sufficient  of  themselves  to  produce 
fluxes,  fevers,  &c.  but  by  their  acrimony, 
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as  I suspect,  combine  more  readily 
than  when  in  a perfect  and  healthy  state, 
with  whatever  baneful  effluvia  are  re- 
ceived casually  by  the  lungs,  and  thus 
become  vehicles  of  contagion,  that  other- 
wise, not  meeting  with  fluids  predis- 
posed to  receive  it,  would  probably  have 
passed  over,  but  now  assimulating  with 
such,  the  more  solid  parts,  relaxed  as 
they  are  by  heat  and  inaction,  readily 
become  tainted.  The  miasma  sought  for 
by  medical  authors,  who  have  attached 
a proneness  in  the  liver  to  inflammation 
peculiar  to  the  East  Indies^  is  certainly 
not  indigenous  or  attributable  to  that 
country  only,  as  1 have  before  observed, 
London,  and  every  large  city  that  con- 
tains people  living  by  inactive,  sedentary 
occupations,  possesses  likewise  instances 
in  abundance  of  a deranged  secretion  of 

K 2 bile 
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bile  with  this  concomitant;  although 
such  being  but  few  in  number,  compared 
with  the  whole  population,  and  many 
even  of  these  borrowing  two  or  three 
days  of  the  seven  for  recreation,  we  can 
oppose  no  parallel  in  numbers  between 
the  unfortunate  few  at  home,  who  are 
destined  to  bilious  complaints  from  ne- 
cessity, and  their  countrymen  in  the  East 
w'ho,  without  such  necessity,  and  almost 
to  a man  relinquishing  muscular  action, 
are  almost  to  a man  liable  to  the  same 
complaints,  varied  only  by  the  variation 
of  latitude  : and  I have  shewn  that  it  is 
not  here  and  there  such  sufferers  are  to 
be  found  even  in  England,  but  in  entire 
districts,  as  before  noticed,  concerning 
lace  makers. 

We  are  told  that  equal  heat  and  conse- 
quent langour  exist  in  the  West  Indies  as 

the 
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the  East,  and  that  nevertheless  there  the 
disease  before  us  does  not  prevail  to  any 
thing  like  the  same  extent ; this  is  un- 
questionably true,  and  as  true  that  heat, 
nor  air,  nor  soil,  has  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  distinction,  but  the  distinct  and 
totally  different  habits  of  the  European 
Inhabitants.  Asiatic  Luxury  is  prover- 
bial ,although  not  so  justly  as  Asiatic 
Supineness  would  be,  the  facilities  for 
exercising  which  are  generally  too  great 
to  be  resisted;  and  as  personal  labor 
very  seldom  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company, 
none  is  resorted  to,  their  pay  is  liberal, 
and  the  labor  of  the  natives  cheaply  ob" 
tained,  no  one  is  seen  to  walk,  but  all 
are  passively  conveyed  from  the  table  to 
the  desk,  and  from  the  desk  again  to  the 
table : not  so  the  votaries  of  fortune  in 

the 
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the  W est  Indies,  where  palanquin  bearers 
are  not  to  be  hired ; there,  whoever 
would  profit  must  appeal  to  his  own 
activity  in  business,  and  whether  in  a 
plantation  or  other  employment  he  must 
bestir  himself  as  he  would  wish  to  thrive ; 
thus,  with  few  exceptions,  every  one 
having  an  indispensibly  active  duty  to 
perform,  the  evil  alluded  to  makes  no 
very  considerable  inroad  in  these  islands. 

Having  fairly,  however  briefly,  con- 
trasted the  habits  of  the  Company's  civil 
servants  in  the  East  with  the  Europeans 
of  the  West  India  Isles,  I must  be  allowed, 
in  support  of  the  j ustice  of  my  observa- 
tions regarding  the  cause  of  this  disease 
particularly  in  the  East,  to  revert  here 
to  duties  performed  by  a very  numerous 
body  of  Europeans  in  the  service  of  the 

India 
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India  Company,  with  an  exemption  from 
this  malady,  equalling  what  is  enjoyed 
in  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes,  the  Company’s 
military  establishment  will  immediately 
occur  to  the  reader,  and  afford  to  the 
unprejudiced  mind  further  conviction  of 
the  cause  of  such  exemption,  and  that 
this  obstruction  is  not  brought  on  by 
miasmata,  but  by  a species  of  indolence, 
which  exceeding  indeed  any  I have  wit- 
nessed elsewhere,  I am  willing  to  call 
Indigenous  Indolence, 

Soldiers,  it  will  be  recollected,  are 

I 

fortunately  compelled  by  the  nature  of 
their  duties  to  make  use  of  their  own 
limbs,  and  as  it  would  be  rather  awk- 
ward to  scale  a wall  or  storm  a battery 
in  palanquins,  so  a charge  of  bayonets, 
whilst  carrying  umbrellas  over  their 

heads. 
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heads,  might  prove  inconvenient;  nor 
although  they  allow  the  assistance  of 
their  numerous  followers  in  other  matters, 
will  our  obstinate  countrymen,  when  an 
enemy  presents  himself,  consent  to  fight 
by  deputy : thus  then,  whilst  encamped, 
they  do  a number  of  things  of  necessity, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  lohilst  they 
keep  the  fields  recent  bilious  complaints 
are  little  known  amongst  them ; but  no 
sooner  do  these  men  return  to  garrison 
duty,  and  a state  of  relaxation,  than 
they  commence  a participation  with  ci- 
vilians in  the  fruits  of  indolence,  although 
in  a less  degree ; with  this  fact  the  surge- 
ons both  of  the  line  and  in  the  Com- 
pany’s service  are  so  well  acquainted 
that  a further  reference  becomes  unne- 
cessary. 


To 
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To  adduce  further  proofs  of  the  most 
common  origin  of  inflammations  of  the 
liver  would  I think  be  superfluous  ; and 
if  some  specious  physiologist,  who  may 
have  been  long  looking  towards  this 
monster  in  the  moon,  should  be  unwil- 
ling to  }deld  his  assent  to  a truth  so  sim- 
ple as  that  I have  stated,  he  will  fall  only 
into  a common  error  without  altering 
that  truth. 

In  all  matters  not  quite  self  evident, 
we  are  too  apt  to  sally  forth  armed  at  all 
points  for  their  encounter,  equipped  with 
our  most  formidable  apparatus,  and  be- 
ing determined  to  exhibit  our  profundity 
at  least,  we  angle  for  the  desideratum, 
as  the  learned  Johnston  did  whilst  deriv- 
ing his  monosyllables,  i.  e.  with  a five- 
fathom  line,  so  that  passing  the  fry  we 

seek, 
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seek,  we  plunge  into  deepwater,  whereas 
the  subject  of  our  enquiry,  as  Mr.  Horn 
Tooke  exhibited  respecting  the  above, 
in  his  “ Diversions  of  Purleyf  lies  often 
within  a foot  of  the  surface.  Many  far- 
fetched theories  have  thus  been  invented 
for  elucidating  the  cause  of  Hepatitis,  or 
the  Liver  Complaint  of  India ; but  it  has 
fared  with  the  most  labored  of  these,  as 
it  commonly  fares  with  very  complicated 
mechanical  inventions,  that  they  are  too 
ingenious  to  be  of  practical  utility. 

All  writers  on  chronic  diseases,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  efi  passaiit  re- 
commended exercise ; but  in  the  matter 
before  us,  (the  prevention  of  biliary  ob- 
struction) we  are  not  to  confound  it  with 
a variety  of  other  auxiliaries,  least  too 
much  should  be  deducted  from  the  value 

to 
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to  be  assigned ; it  is  not  slightly  to  be 
estimated  in  this  point  of  view,  but  as 
the  specific^  as  prevention  itself^  to  which 
other  precautions  are  only  aids,  and  who- 
ever uses  it  throughout  his  residence  in 
warm  latitudes,  will  assuredly  be  guard- 
ed as  well  against  liver  attacks  as  those 
of  dysentery  dependent  on  them,  toge- 
ther with  the  irksomeness  attendant  on 
langour^  far  more  to  be  dreaded  by  active 
minds  than  the  most  severe  labor,  which 
however  every  reasoning  creature  will 
prefer  to  disease  ; nor  matters  it  that  he 
is  liable  to  profuse  perspiration  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  (which  was 
my  own  case  whilst  I grew  out  of  all  my  ^ 
Europe  cloathing)  for  this,  if  not  much 
abated,  which  it  commonly  is  % season- 
able exercise,  will  be  better  borne  and 
replenished. 


That 
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That  the  sedentary  in  this  climate  are 
liable  to  bilious  affections  I have  shewn, 
but  as  few  in  England  are  equally  passive 
with  the  European  residents  in  India, 
Hepatitis,  or  Inflammation  of , the  Liver, 
is  in  general  rather  rare ; still  the  great 
influx  of  truly  bilious  cases  from  the 
East,  (depending  on  former  derange- 
ment of  this  organ)  has  for  some  years 
past  excited  a ridiculous,  although  too 
general,  apprehension  of  this  evil  amongst 
us ; and  as  formerly  every  little  ailment 
was  attributed  to  the  nervous  system,  so 
now,  with  equal  propriety,  every  indis- 
position is  fancied  to  have  its  origin  in 
bile,  which,  unless  under  the  circum- 
stance above,  very  seldom  is  found  to  be 
either  deficient,  super-abundant,  or  of 
bad  quality;  but  this  whim  of  the  day 
will  in  its  turn  yield  to  some  other,  carry- 
ing 
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ing  with  it  the  numberless  nostrums  in 
vented  by  knaves  for  theil*  own  emolu- 
ments at  the  expence  of  the  credulous. 
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APPENDIX. 


An  attempt  to  attract  the  attention  of 

t 

the  Medical  Profession  towards  a medi- 
cine, the  utility  of  which  will  advance 
the  healing  art,  requires  no  apology; 
although  some  excuse  may  be  requisite 
for  confining,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it,  for 
many  years  to  my  own  private  practice ; 
but,  long  devoted  to  military  duties, 
often  debarred  from  the  indulgence  of 
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books,  and  possessing  but  tittle  leisure, 
few  things  are  contemplated  by  Medical 
Men  in  the  Army  so  little  as  the  press  ; 
indeed  our  best  efforts  to  act  for  the 
benefit  of  the  service  being  pledged, 
any  pursuit  deviating  from  this  contract 
becomes  a dereliction  of  duty,  but  that 
duty  ended,  the  wanderer  may  be  allowed 
to  return  and  to  offer  his  mite  toward 
the  more  general  good  of  his  country. 

To  expatiate  on  the  various  and  won- 
derful properties  of  Mercury,  or  its 
utility  to  mankind,  would  be  a waste 
of  time,  since  they  are  so  extensively 
known  and  appreciated,  more  especially 
in  the  eastern  world;  to  our  countrymen 
inhabiting  which  we  are  indebted  for  a 
considerable  extension  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  mercurials  in  the  cure  of 

s 

diseases ; 
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diseases;  for,  having  been  employed  in 
tliat  favorable  climate  with  a freedom 
iinknowai  in  Europe,  and  with  a degree 
of  success  almost  unparallelled  in  the 
annals  of  medicine,  it  is  reported  to  have 
preserved,  under  Providence,  a propor- 
tion of  hepatic  patients  amounting  nearly 
to  four  fifths  of  the  number  of  European 
settlers,  which  formerly  had  been  annu- 
ally cut  off  by  diseases  of  the  liver;  a 
circumstance  which  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  some  of  our  first 

t 

European  practitioners,  who  were  thus 
induced  to  resort  to  it  more  boldly  than 

N 

heretofore,  not  only  in  similar  disorders 
but  likewise  in  many  others,  with  the 
best  effect. 

« 

Whether  the  discovering  of  this  speci- 
fic of  the  East  in  hepatitis,  dysentery, 

L 2 &c.  or 
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&c.  originated,  as  has  been  asserted,  in 
accident,  I have  never  taken  the  pains 
to  trace,  but  am  much  inclined  to  admit 
such  assertion,  as  the  administration  of 
it  in  such  complaints  was  so  repugnant 
to  the  doctrine  of  that  day  that  I think 
few  men  could  have  been  found,  affect- 
ing even  a little  medical  knowledge, 
rash  enough  to  attempt  such  enterprize. 

Doctor  Lind,  in  his  book  on  “ The 
most  effectual  means  of  preserving  the 

Health  of  Seamen,’^  published  in  the 
year  1757,  spoke  somewhat  doubtingly, 
however  liberally,  of  the  cure  of  inflam- 
mation and  obstruction  of  the  liver  by 
mercurial  friction,  a practice  which  it 
appears  from  the  above  had  not  com- 
menced in  the  East  Indies  long  before 
that  time : in  his  subsequent  publication 

however 
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however  on  “ Diseases  incidental  to 
Europeans  in  Hot  Climates,”  he  fully 
atoned  for  such  doubts,  encouraging  the 
practice  in  this  country,  by  the  follow- 
ing statement. — “ I gave  mercurials  to 
“ a number  of  patients  under  my  care 
“ who  came  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
“ who  suffered  from  a return  of  this 
“ disease  when  in  England;  in  three 
“ cases  where  mercury  was  not  adminis- 
“ tered  the  liver  came  to  a suppuration, 
‘‘  of  which  two  of  the  patients  died.” 

He  then  observes,  “ The  use  of  mer- 
“ cury  may  appear  empirical,  but  by 
“ the  experience  of  all  who  have  prac- 
“ tised  physic  in  India,  it  has  been  ap- 
“ proved  as  a most  safe  and  excellent 
“ mode  of  cure.” 


L3 


He 
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He  recommenclecl  both  friction  and  a 
mercurial  pill ; and  from  his  authority 
the  use  of  mercury  in  tlie  above  disease 
has  prevailed  here  in  spite  of  prejudice, 
and  such  appearance  of  empiricism^  from 
that  to  this  day,  adding  at  least  one 
leaf  to  the  wreaths  acquired  by  truth 
opposed  to  hypothesis,  which  yielded  to 
the  general  voice  ; nor  are  we  any  longer, 
although  generally  using  a very  imperfect 
preparation,  assailed  with  the  quaint  ob- 
servation,  that  “ mercurials  break  down 
“ the  crasis  of  the  blood,’’  (graviora 
Pericula  verisfj 

\ ain  of  the  knowledge,  however  li- 
mi  ted,  bestowed  on  us ' by  the  great 
fountain  of  all  knowledge,  we  theorize, 
we  discuss  in  cumbrous  volumes,  oppres- 
sing each  other  with  doubtful  specula- 
tions, 
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tions,  neglecting’  but  too  often  the 
practical  information  already  attained, 
which  renders  us  of  the  greatest  value 
to  society ; let  .us  only  be  candid  and  we 
shall  be  humble ; very  rare  indeed  has 
it  been  that  our  reasoning  faculties 
have  invented  by  their  exertion  any 
considerable,  improvement  in  physic; 
chance,  blind  chance,  directed  by  Pro- 
vidence,  pitying  our  weakness,  or  hav- 
ing some  great  end  in  view,  allows  us 
to  stumble  upon  unexpected  discovery, 
in  the  rear  of  which  comes  our  display 
of  talent  in  reconciling  such  discovery 
to  what  we  call  known  principles,  as  if 
knowing  these  we  had  been,  at  all  events, 
not  far  from  having  accomplished  the 
desiderata  by  mere  dint  of  our  mental 
prowess. 


Doctor 
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Doctor  Lind’s  estimate  of  the  proper- 
ties of  mercury  did  not  limit  his  use  of 
it  to  hepatitis  or  syphilis,  but  urged 
him,  as  well  as  many  others,  to  more 
extended  views  of  its  efficacy ; he  in- 
forms us  that  ‘‘  when  the  constitution 
“ was  tolerably  sound  he  “ often 
“ cured  very  obstinate  dropi:.JS  by  ex- 
citing  a gentle  salivation  with  a scru- 
“ pie  of  pil-mercur.  taken  every  other 
‘‘  night,  and  by  giving  on  the  interme- 
“ diate  days  a diuretic  mixture,  with 
‘‘  squills  and  sal  diuretic  us.” 

Dr.  Lysons  relates  instances  of  his 
success  both  where  anasarca  and  ascites 
were  combined,  and  in  each  separately. 

Dr.  D.  Monro,  likewise,  relates  two 
cases  of  anasarca  cured  by  mercurius 

dulcis 
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clulcis  (i.  e.  mere,  sexies  sublimat : then 
in  use).  He  employed  this  preparation 
also  in  three  cases  of  epilepsy,  and  re- 
commends it  to  be  given,  where  the 
usual  remedies  have  failed,  in  cholics 
of  a bilious  hysteric  or  gouty  tendency, 
as  well  as  in  dysentery.  Doctor  Houl- 
stone  (1787)  used  mercurial  frictions  in 
many  dysenteric  cases,  some  having 
diseased  livers,  others  not  apparently 
so,  but  with  equally  favorable  results 
in  all. 

To  enumerate  the  authors  of  respec- 
tability who  formerly  recommended 
the  use  of  this  valuable  semi-metal  in 
various  diseases  would  be  from  my  pur- 
pose, unless  to  shew  how  far  such  eulo- 
gies are  bestowed  on  it  now ; but  this 
being  a fact  of  some  importance  to  us 

it 
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it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  (crude 
mercury  being  still  the  same  as  formerly) 
how  far  and  how  profitably  or  unpro- 
fitably  we  liave  varied  our  preparations 
of  it,  and  whether  to  such  variation, 
rather  than  to  caprice  or  fashion  (of 
which  latter  medical  as  well  as  all  other 
men  are  said  to  be  votaries)  w e are  not 
to  impute  the  very  moderate  share  of 
praise  bestowed  on  it  in  the  present 
century. 

I have  already  observed  that  Dr.  Ly- 
sons  ordered  the  calomel,  or  what  w as 
called  mercurius  dulcis,  ( sexies  suhli- 
matus)  so  did  his  cotemporaries,  and 
many  after  his  time  ; but  at  length  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it  so  sublimed, 
and  the  disappointment  and  risque  at- 
tending the  frequent  substitution  of  the 


more 
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more  crude,  and  hardly  half  prepared 
calomel  of  the  present  day,  induced 
physicians,  that  they  might  be  at  some 
certainty  as  to  the  medicine  prescribed, 
to  yield  to  the  reluctance  of  the  chemist 
whose  waste  of  time,  labor,  fuel,  mate- 
rials and  apparatus  rendered  the  above 
unsatisfactorily  expensive  to  those  who 
continued  to  distinguish  it;  and  these 
circumstances,  all  things  continuing 
to  advance  in  price,  contributed  in  the 
end  to  the  total  abolition  of  those  subli- 
mates denominated  panacea,  aquila 
alba,  mercurius  dulcis,  &c.  &c.  accor- 
ding to  the  number  of  repetitions  of  the 
subliming  process,  with  its  accompany- 
ing ablutions. 

The  late  venerable  Sir  Clifton  Win- 
tringham,  who  died  in  the  year  1749, 

at 
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at  a very  advanced  age,  was,  1 believe, 
the  last  physician  who  persisted  in  exact- 
ing from  a chemist,  for  his  own  practice, 
and  at  a great  price,  the  former  panacea, 
of  which,  he  said,  it  had  “ so  often  pro- 
“ cured  him  credit  in  his  youth,  that  in 
his  old  age  he  would  not  exchange  it 
for  a substitute  so  mischievous  and 
“ precarious  as  the  common  calomel,” 
of  which  he  greatly  disapproved. 

The  late  Mr.  Sharp,  likewise,  whose 
practice  as  a Surgeon  had  extended  far 
beyond  that  of  any  now  in  being,  em- 
ployed the  above  in  indolent  glandular 
obstructions  with  the  greatest  possible 
success  for  many  years  before  his  retire- 
ment: to  his  goodness  I was  indebted 
for  the  first  sample  of  this  prejDaration  I 
had  ever  possessed,  as  well  as  for  a ver- 
bal 
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bal  recital  of  some  successful  cases  which, 

however  extraordinary,  required  no  other 

proof  than  such  authority  to  render  me 

both  sanguine  and  successful  in  the  like, 

as  w’ell  as  in  a variety  of  other  cases 
* 

requiring  the  administration  of  mercury 
internally. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  chemists 
to  repeat  sufficiently  the  process  of  sub- 
limation, and  which  indeed  has  driven 
me  to  become  my  own  operator,  has  not 
been  the  only  obstacle  to  our  employ- 
ment of  the  old  preparations,  the  unfor- 
tunate word  calomel,  perhaps,  has  equally 
proved  inimical,  by  having  long  ago 
confounded  all  distinctions,  after  the 
first  muriate,  together : and  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  this  idle  inaccuracy  has 
not  only  been  productive  of  great  mis- 
conceptions, 


ft 
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conceptions,  but  of  such  serious  confu- 
sion and  mistake,  that  an  indiscriminate 
odium  has  fallen  on  mercurials  generally, 
although  undeservedly,  from  this  cause. 

f ‘ 

Mr.  White,  who  wrote  an  ingenious 
Treatise  on  Scrofula,  (1784)  felt  this  em- 
barrassment whilst  speaking  of  the  num- 
ber of  strumous  cases  recorded  by  Wise- 
man.— “ He  gave‘’’  says  Mr.  W.  “ the 
“ calomel  very  generally,  but  in  such 
“ large  doses  that  I am  sometimes  in- 
“ dined  to  think  there  must  have  been 
“ a very  material  difference  in  the 
“ preparation  of  the  medicine;  from 
“ the  quantity  given  it  must  in  most 
“ instances  have  operated  as  a powerful 
purgative,  but  certain  it  is,  under 
“ these  disadvantages,  it  was  his  favorite 
“ medicine  in  the  cure  of  struma,  as  he 

“ says 
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“ says  without  some  preparation  of  mer- 
“ cury  oiir  hopes  are  \ain.”^ 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  Mr. 
lYhite,  recommending,  what  he  calls 
the  “ mild  preparations  of  mercury/^ 
should  attribute  such  mildness  to  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  chemist  rather 
than  to  a repetition  of  the  process  of 
sublimation : he  names  indeed  (like  many 
others)  mere,  dulc,  suhlim.  but  ob- 
serves that  “ some  of  the  preparations 
“ of  mercury  vary  much  when  prepared 

by  different  persons^’  evincing  his 
opinion,  that  the  difference  of  tlie  medi- 
cine was  attributable  to  the  mode  of 
subliming  rather  than  to  the  faithful  re- 
petition of  the  process. 

* Van  Swieten  appears  to  have  considered  the 
oxyimirias  hj'drar.  diluted,  near  to  a specitic  in  the 
-same  disease ; but  it  is  properly  exploded. 


As 
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As  another  instance,  Mr.  Clare  (1779) 
recommended  the  use  of  mercurius  dulcis 
sexies  suhlimatus  to  be  rubbed  within  the 
mouth  for  the  cure  of  syphilis ; and  the 
late  distinguished  anatomist  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank,  approving  of  the  idea  of  j)rocur- 
ing  absorption  in  this  way,  to  which 
cirfcumstance  alone  he  appears  to  have 
been  attentive,  has  evidently,  together 
with  Mr.  Clare  himself,  fallen  into  the 
common  error.  Mr.  Cruikshank,  in  an 
experiment  on  himself,  states,  that  taking 
three  grains  of  calomel  he  “ was  severely 
“ griped  and  purged;’^  which  effects 
would  not  have  ensued,  I will  venture, 
to  say,  had  he  taken  three  times  three  of 
the  mercurius  sexies  suhlimatus^  properly 
washed : in  the  continuation  of  his  Let- 
ter to  Mr.  Clare  the  word  calomel  only 
is  used  for  the  above ; and  in  his  2nd. 

edition, 
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edition,  (p.60)  Mr.  Clare  relinquishes  his 
former  distinction, using  the  same  general 
appellation.  Mr.  Clare’s  practice  of 
absorption  from  a surface  so  circum- 
scribed, affecting  the  salivary  glands, 
long  before  the  habit  became  sufficiently 
saturated,  has  very  properly  been  laid 
aside  where  it  is  requisite  that  the  system 
should  be  wholly  pervaded  by  mercury; 
but,  should  the  topical  application 
chance  to  be  desirable,  the  hydrargyrus 
submuriatus,  as  we  call  it,  has  too  much 
muriate  for  application  within  the 
fauces. 

That  Mr.  Cruikshank  was  not  aware 
of  the  advantage  derivable  from  the  pre- 
paration first  named  by  Mr.  Clare  (for 
it  remains  still  doubtful  whether  he  ac- 
tually employed  it)  w ill  further  appear 

M from 
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from  Ills  recommendation  of  the  mercu- 
viiis  calcinatus,  which  he  says  “ is  one 
‘‘  of  the  best  preparations  of  the  metal 
‘‘  for  internal  use;'^  although  he  adds  that 
“ with  some  constitutions  it  is  apt  to  be 

too  powerful,  irritating  the  stomach 
“ and  intestines.” 

De  mortals  nihil  nisi  honnm  is  an 
adage  I highly  revere,  nor  have  I in- 
fringed it  by  the  inference  that  what 
Mr.  Cruikshank^s  accuracy  overlooked 
others  might  be  admitted  to  pass  by:  it 
is  evident  he  did  not  approve  of  what 
was  called  Calomel,  by  what  he  has  said 
of  the  Merc:  calcin:  nor  does  the  profes- 
sion at  large.  Mr.  Hunter  was  used  to 
relate  the  circumstance  of  a lady's  hav- 
ingbeen  salivated  by  a cpiarter  of  a grain 
of  it ; and  a surgeon  equally  respectable 

has 
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has,  not  long  since,  stated  a similar  oc- 
currence. 

In  worm  cases  I was  formerly  in  the 
old  habit  of  giving  the  above  at  night, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient ; and 
in  those  of  adults,  with  the  occasional 
exhibition  of  a purgative,  it  may  succeed 
very  well : having  however  witnessed 
many  unpleasant  results,  where  delicate 
children  were  concerned,  1 long  ago  de-^ 
dined  this  practice,  not  that  I have 
ceased  to  employ  mercury  of  a less  tur- 
bulent description;  but  let  us  divide 
and  subdivide  this  demimuriate  almost 
to  the  extinction  of  its  anthelminthic 
property,  unless  the  acrimonious  acid 
be  subdued,  still  will  it  occasionally  give 
convincing  proof  that  the  old  leaven 

M 2 Many 
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Many  authors  have  extolled  the  prepa- 
ration before  us,  on  account  of  its  activity^ 
a term  so  indefinite  that,  unless  its  pur- 
gative property,  conferring  activity  on 
the  patient,  be  meant,  I confess  I am  at 
a loss  to  understand  them ; its  peculiar 
action  on  the  glandular  system  being  by 
no  means  so  sudden  as  ultimately  suc- 
cessful in  removing  obstruction,  which 
object  the  purgative  tendency  of  the 
acid  contained  does  not  accelerate  but 
rather  retard,  as  all  other  matters  do 
which  excite  depletion : this  propensity 
to  activity  therefore  in  the  hydrargyrus 
submuriatus  is  in  my  estimation,  unless 
a purgative  is  desired,  the  only  imperfec- 
tion attached  to  it ; and  if  it  is  to  be 
fitted  to  other  purposes,  requiring  to  be 
done  auay,  and  this  only  effected  in 
great  part,  a bland  deobstruent  remains 

still 
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still  as  capable  of  pervading  the  glands 
as  ever. 

For  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  ex- 
pected irritation  of  our  present  nominal 
submuriate  opium  is  often  joined  w ith  it ; 
but  to  say  the  best  of  this  practice,  it  is 
but  an  unsatisfactory  apology  for  the 
unfitness  of  our  remedy  ; opium  may  in- 
deed blunt  the  immediate  action  of  this 
sublimate  on  the  stomach  and  bow  els, 
and  procure  the  retention  of  a larger 
dose  of  it  than  can  be  given  alone  ; but 
to  an  uncertain  and  hazardous  event 
alone  we  must  trust  for  the  consequences 
both  as  to  the  retained  acrimonious 
acid,  and  its  deleterious  guard,  which 
in  many  constitutions  is  equally  mis- 
chievous. 


As 
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Asa  purgative,  an  active  one,  if  the 
reader  pleases,  the  hjdrargyrus  subinu- 
riatus  must  stand  amongst  the  first,  and 
combined  with  other  cathartics,  is  of 
great  utility ; but  in  our  variable  climate 
it  can  seldom  be  desirable  in  any  other 
point  of  view,  w hilst  we  have  the  means 
in  our  hands  of  employing  a more  safe 
and  equally  efficacious  mercurial ; never- 
theless it  would  be  too  much  to  assert, 
that  muriatic  acid,  the  external  aid  of 
which  every  surgeon  acknow  ledges,  may 
not  be  employed  w ith  advantage  inward- 
ly in  some  instances,  both  in  its  state 
of  combination  w ith  merciirv  and  otlier- 

t/ 

wise;  indeed  the  contrary  evidently  ap- 
pears ; and  I am  of  opinion,  that  in  dy- 
sentery, occurring  to  the  relaxed  habits 
of  India,  was  calomel  deprived  of  this 
stimulus,  it  would  lose  full  one  half  of 
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its  effect : indeed  where  tlie  liver  is  not 
concerned,  I have  reason  to  believe  the 
diluted  acid  itself  would  remedy  this 
disease  in  many  cases,  as  well  in  warmer 
climates  as  in  our  own,  although  I can- 
not urge  the  trial  hitherto  from  my  own 
personal  experience  but  this  exception 
in  favor  of  our  imperfect  submuriate 
will  by  no  means  countenance  the  gene- 
i*al  use  now  made  of  it  in  this  country 
in  syphilis,  scrofula,  &c.  &c.  where  such 
acid  defeats  the  deobstruent  and  altera- 
tive intentions  with  which  mercury  is 
commonly  given ; indeed  I am  persuaded 
that  a milder  mercurial  might  even  in 

" Since  writing  the  foregoing  I have  been  cre- 
dibly informed  by  an  ingenious  medical  friend, 
that  he  witnessed  the  use  of  the  above  in  this 
complaint  empirically  indeed,  but  successfully, 
by  a very  ignorant  man,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 


tJie 
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the  East  and  West  Indies,  often  be  ad- 
vantageously substituted  for  this  rough 
remedy;  which,  in  incipient  inflamma- 
mation,  is  not  well  adapted,  however 
a]3plicable  afterwards.  Dr.  Yates,  in 
page  66  of  his  book,  printed  at  Phila- 
- delphia,  tells  us  of  20  grains  of  calomel 
being  given  hourly,  joined  indeed  with 
6 of  opium,  and  that  during  its  exhibi- 
tion 2 ounces  of  mercurial  ointment 
and  4 of  calomel  were  ordered  to  be 
rubbed  in ! 

So  favorable  is  a warm  climate  to  the 
use  of  mercury,  and  so  prejudiced  are 
even  the  natives  of  India  in  its  favor,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  black  nurses, 

finding  an  infant  griped,  appeal  without 

hesitation  to  mercurial  ointment,  which 

they  rub  into  the  abdomen  without  limi- 

♦ 
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tation  as  to  weight.  In  England  so 
much  does  the  general  constitution  differ, 
such  stimulus  seldom  is  applicable,  since 
it  would  add  artificial  irritation  to  natural 
irritability.  But  nothing  is  further  from 
my  intention  than  an  attempt  to  instruct 
the  profession  in  the  timely  application 
of  mercury  in  any  form,  having  laid 
before  them  authorities  from  amongst 
our  predecessors,  equal  to  any  of  the 
present  day,  regarding  the  use  of  what 
comes  nearest  to  a submuriate  of  mercury, 

t 

I think  I may  confide  the  application  to 
those  whose  good  name  depends  on  a pro- 
per exercise  of  their  judgment. 

If  the  Medical  Reader  has  honored 
me  thus  far  with  his  attention  to  what  I 

have  offered  against  the  confident  and 
much  too  common  reliance  on  our  very 

imperfect 
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imperfect  submuriate,  he  has  now  a 
right  to  be  informed  on  what  ground 
(besides  my  own  experience,  with  which 
he  is  unacquainted)  I am  induced  to 
attempt  a recalling  of  the  former  prepa- 
rations of  mercury  for  internal  exhibi- 
tion ; these  shall  be  submitted  to  him, 
w ith  a sincere  wish  that  they  may  pro- 
mote his  practical  enquiry  into  their 
validity,  which  is  all  I require : in  the 
mean  time  he  must  not  object  to  go  along 
with  me  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
real  opinions  of  our  predecessors  on  this 

I 

subject,  who,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
were  men  of  equal  veracity  w ith  w liters 
of  the  present  day. 

Not  to  tire  the  reader  unnecessarily, 
the  'panacea  mercurialis^  and  aquila  alha^ 
being  the  mercurials  most  frequently 

sublimed 
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sublimed  and  washed,  were  the  remedies 
most  resorted  to,  the  latter  in  ordi^iary, 
the  former  in  extraordinary  cases. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  so  eifectually  de- 
tract from  the  real  value  of  remedies  of 
any  kind,  as  the  inordinate  praise  of  the 
authors  who  first  undertake  to  recom- 
mend them.  Who  is  there  that  does 
not  recollect  the  introduction  of  half  a 
dozen  novelties  commended  as  inven- 
tions superior  to  every  thing  produced 
before  them  ; and,  to  the  candor  of  the 
profession  be  it  acknowledged,  all  libe- 
rally tried,  all  weighed  in  the  ballance, 
but  how  many  have  been  found  wanting 
a just  title  to  the  encomium  bestowed  on 
them  by  their  respective  authors,  I must 
again  submit  to  the  reader,  who  will 
here  observe,  that  the  reproof  bestowed 

on 
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on  medical  practitioners  for  fickleness, 
arises  entirely  out  of  such  partial  misre- 
presentations of  facts. 

The  appellation  panacea,  however  ab- 
surd, must  nevertheless  evince  the  pre- 
eminent estimation  in  which,  from  its 
effects,  this  preparation  was  held  : an 
universal  remedy  being  a discovery 
equally  probable  with  that  of  the  philo- 
sopher’s stone;  but,  chimerical  as  such 
attempts  were,  they  have  produced  many 
other  unsought  for  acquisitions  to  man- 
kind. 

Finding  that  on  each  sublimation 
mercury  lost  more  and  more  of  its  corro- 
sive acrimony,  which  some  had  attributed 
to  arsenic,  they  proceeded  as  far  as 
twelve  sublimations,  washing  their  sub- 
limed 
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limed  powder  carefully  each  time,  and 
putting  aside  as  scoriae  a more  liberal 
portion  of  the  same,  as  I suspect,  than 
has  since  been  usual ; they  gave  the 
panacea  in  doses  of  two  scruples  at  night, 
without  fear  of  purging,  as  will  appear 
by  their  prescriptions,  which  almost  in- 
variably directed  a purgative  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

Macquer,  a Professor  of  Medicine  of 

repute  in  the  University  of  Paris,  ob- 

\ 

serves  (pag.  3l4,  Edin,  Edit.)  ‘‘  As  mer- 
“ cury  is  the  specilic  remedy  for  venereal 
‘‘  disorders,  sundry  preparations  thereof 
“ have  been  attempted,  with  a view  to 
“ produce  different  effects,  sweet  subli- 
“ mate  is  purgative,  and  for  that  reason 
“ is  not  quite  proper  for  procuring  a 
“ salivation  because  it  carries  off  the 

“ humours 
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“ humours  by  stool : the  panacea  of 
“ mercury,  which  on  the  contrary  is  not 
“ purgative,  may  raise  a salivation  when 
“ taken  inwardly.” 

Le  Clerc,  who  gives  a minute  account 
of  the  manner  of  subliming  the  panacea, 
reckons  on  ten  repetitions  for  its  comple- 
tion, when  he  calls  it  a ‘‘  remedy  of 
‘‘  great  efficacy,”  in  a variety  of  disorders 
which  he  enumerates,  including  scrofula, 

. worms,  &c. ; the  doses  from  six  grains  to 
two  scruples. 

Lemery,  another  writer  of  eminence 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
says  of  the  aquila  alba^  or  mercure  sub- 
bing doux,  “ la  doze  en  est  depuis  six 
“ j usque  a trente  grains  en  pillules,  il 
‘‘  purge  doucement  parlesselles : si  vous 

“ le 
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“ le  faites  sublimer  encore  deux  ou  trois 
“ fois,  il  perdra  sa  vertu  purgatif  et  il 
“ sera  plus  dispose  a agir  par  la  transpi- 
“ ration,  et  par  la  salivation,  si  au  con- 
“ traire  vous  vous  contentez  de  deux 
sublimations  pour  faire  vostre  subbing 
“ doux  il  sera  plus  purgatif  q'ue  celui 
“ qui  aura  este  sublime  trois  fois’* — “ le 
“ purgatif  du  sublim6  doux  consiste 
“ dans  ce  qui  y reste  d’acide,  c’esi;  pour- 
“ quoi  si  Ton  reitere  les  sublimations 
“ encore  deux  au  trois  fois,  le  sublim6  ne 
“ sera  plus  purgatif  mais  seulment  sudo- 
“ rifique,  et  plus  prop  re  alors  a donner 
le  fluxdebouche  qu’il  estoit  car  s’estant 
“ depouelle  des  selles  qui  lui  faisoient, 
“ exciter  ce  piccotement  de  purgatif  dans 
les  intestins,  il  aura  plus  de  disposition 
“ a se  rarifier  dans  le  corps,”  &c.  Slc. 
(onz™®  edit,  a Leyde,  1716.) 


Dr.  Rus- 
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Dr.  Russell,  in  his  Dissertation  on 
the  Use  of  Sea  Water  (1751)  speaking 
of,  what  was  then  called,  mercurius 
dulcis,  says,  “ I have  known  many»pa- 
“ tients  receive  damage  from  too  large 
“ doses,  who  perhaps  might  have  received 
“ benefit  from  this  medicine  sparingly 
“ given  and,  in  conformity  with  this 
sentiment,  he  orders  only  fifteen  grains 
at  night  with  a purgative  of  salt  water 
in  the  morning;  a precaution  totally 
unnecessary  had  he  used  fifteen  grains  of 
our  prfesent  active  preparation. 

From  the  works  of  old  authors  I might 
readily  add  abundant  proof  of  the  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  a more  industri- 
ous sublimation  of  mercury,  for  such 
proof  may  be  extracted  from  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  have  barely  mentioned 

this 


1^3 


this  mineral,  but  for  furtlier  inquiry  I 
must  refer  to  such  authors,  not  having 
many  pages  in  contemplation ; indeed  if 
my  professional  reader’s  perceptions  have 
not  already  solicited  his  favorable  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  neither  will  their 
testimony  avail  whom  I might  thus  raise 
from  the  dead. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  reiteration 
of  the  subliming  process,  including  on 
course  the  repeated  washing  o f the  s ublim- 
ed  powder,  was  required  formerly  by  the 
profejssion,  according  with  the  design  of 
the  prescriber;  and  that  it  should  be  so 
graduated  now  is  what  I would  strenu- 
ously recommend,  that  we  may  avoid 
bringing  again  into  discredit  a mineral 
which  unsubdued  by  fire,  is  most  dan- 
gerous and  uncertain,  but  which  being 

N once 
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once  conquered  becomes  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  of  the  whole  Materia 
Medica,  and  well  deserving  the  little 
additional  desciiptive  trouble  of  annex- 
ing to  the  word  Hydrargus  ter,  sexies, 

vel  novies  Subliniatus.  AVe  may  rege- 
nerate the  acid  by  going  too  far,  but 

we  need  not  be  appreliensive  of  tliis 

through  eight  or  nine  sublimations,  at 

least  this  had 'not  been  evident  to  me; 

perhaps  with  the  help  of  the  mode  of 

washing  Mr.  Howard  lately  practised, 

fewer  repetitions  may  suffice,  but  of  this 

I have  not  hitherto  sufficient  conviction, 

however  desirable  it  may  prove  with  a 

view  to  labor  and  consequent  expence. 

In  Syphilis  Infantilis  the  above  may 
be  persisted  in,  the  doses  being  properly 
adapted,  to  a very  considerable  extent, 

and 
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and  with  great  advantage ; as  well  as  in 
the  worm  cases  of  the  most  delicate 
children,  where,  being  enabled  to  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  our  dose,  is  no  small 
advantage,  since  the  powder  being  more 
diffused  through  the  canal,  and  having 
more  points  of  contact,  is  more  certainly 
applied  to  the  causes  of  offence. 

If  we  must  necessarily  confound  all 
ihe  preparations  of  this  semimetal  to- 
gether, as  well  as  all  constitutions  and 
diseases  with  their  several  states,  for 
which  confusion  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse ; I should  most  earnestly 

protest  against  its  admission  into  our 

\ 

Medical  Catalogue,  since  in  such  case 
it  must  produce  more  of  harm  than  good, 
but  considering  the  almost  miraculous 
effects  of  it  occasionally  in  the  rash  and 
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erring  hand  of  a charlatan,  I cannot  but 
view  it,  modified  and  adapted  as  it  may 
be  to  our  various  intentions,  as  the  most 
valuable  agent  possessed  by  the  medical 
profession ; and  I am  persuaded,  that  had 
our  predecessors  from  tlie  date  of  a cen- 
tury past  to  this  time  continued  the  most 
necessary  measure  of  distinguishing,  as 
above  hinted,  the  bland  from  the  more 
acrimonious  preparations,  there  would 
now  have  existed  but  one  opinion  on 
mercury.* 

* e.  g.  Wiseman  (using  the  mercurial  above  re- 
commended) tells  us  that  “ without  some  prepa- 
“ ration  of  mercury  (in  struma)  our  hopes  are 
“ vain;”  whilst  Dr.  Saunde^'s  (pag.  25,  4 edit.)* 
says  “ if  we  were  required  to  produce  struma  by 
“ artificial  means  the  action  of  mercury  would 
“ probably  the  soonest  accomplish  the  purpose 
each  bearing  in  mind  the  preparation  of  his  day, 
both  are  wrong  as  to  general,  and  right  as  to  pai>- 
ticular  preparations.  • 


In 
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In  glandular  obstructions  from  tlie 
smallest  congeries  to  the  liver  itself,  no 
known  remedy  pervades  and  deterges 
that  system  so  readily  and  effectually* as 
this  does,  and  if  in  such  cases  it  ever 
fails  (with  the  exception  of  glands  ren- 
dered totally  impervious)  it  is  commonly 
owing  to  an  improper  preparation  having 
been  used ; and  this,  as  the  matter  now 
rests,  without  any  imputation  on  the 
prescribe!*  who  seeking  a mercurial  alte- 
rative or  deobstruent,  and  finding  only 
the  hy dr ar gyrus  suhmur.  vel  calcin,' 
cloaths  one  of  these  in  an  opiate,  and 
making  the  best  he  can  of  an  unwarrant- 
able inconvenience  proceeds  with  what 
caution  he  is  able  in  perhaps  a habit  dis- 
posed to  irritability  of  which  he  had  not 
been  fully  aware,  the  consequence  is 
disappointment,  and  mercury  is  wholly 

condemned 
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condemned  for  properties  of  which  it 
may  be'  depriv  ed  whenever  the  same  is 
requisite ; for,  without  further  analysis, 
these  two  medical  powers  belong  to  crude 
mercury,  (viz.)  the  stimulating,  and  de- 
obstruent, but  as  the  former  will  often 

(indeed  too  generally)  defeat  the  advan- 

•> 

tages  to  be  expected  from  the  latter, 

. why,  (separable  as  they  are  to  a great 
degree  by  industrious  sublimation)  must 
they  be  retained  ili  their  original  mineral 
state  ?.  or  but  little  removed  from  it, 
especially  in  a climate  subjecting  us  to 
inflammatory  action . 

Correction  of  the  muriatic  acid,  as  in 
the  Hydrargyri  Oxidum  cinereum,  ad- 
vances towards  the  object  of  rendering 
this  acid  innocuous,  but  as  we  know  it 
can  be  so  far  expelled  that  two  scruples 

will 
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V 

will  foil  of  stimulating  the  bowels,  1 
have  preferred  such  expulsion,  least 
grasping  at  the  shadow  I might  lose  the 
substance ; and,  however  troublesome 
or  expensive  the  process,  have  thought 
myself  amplj  repaid,  as  well  in  the  dis- 
orders above  mentioned  as  in  scrofula, 

/ 

and  the  hepatitis  of  this  climate  ; and, 
as  far  sis  memory  will  bear  me  out,  I do 
not  recollect  a case  of  syphilis  followed 
by  secondary  symptoms  where  the  above 
alone  was  resorted  to. 

I could  have  adduced  an  abundance 
of  cases  illustrative  of  the  superiority  , 
of  the  old  submuriates,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment perfectly  conclusive,  but  I decline 
this,  for  the  following  reasons;  if  an 
author’s  assertions  command  credit,  he 
wants  not  such  addition  ; if  they  do  not, 
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cases  will  add  little  to  their  authenticity, 
although  much  to  the  size  of  his  book, 
and  this  latter  consideration  alone  is  suf- 
ficiently weighty.  And  now,  having 
offered  all  I proposed  to  point  out  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  i.  e.  a more  manageable 
tool  than  what  is  in  use,  and  one  that 
will  forward  a tolerable  workman’s  in- 
. tendon  with  sufficient  dispatch  with- 
out cutting  his  fingers,  I have  no 
apology  for  detaining  the  reader  further 
than  whilst  I make  one  practical  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  laid  down  con- 
cerning the  deobstruent  operation  of 
mercury  on  the  whole  glandular  system  ; 
and  this  applies  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  often  accompanying,  and 
often  consequent  to,  Remittent  and  In- 
termittent Fevers,  in  India  called  the 
Boss,  in  England  Ague  Cake.  In  this 
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obstruction  I must  confess  mercuiy,  con- 
trary to  the  above  rule,  is  so  insignifi- 
cant that  I have  sometimes  on  that  ac- 
count been  almost  inclined  to  doubt  tlie 
glandular  construction  of  this  viscus,  all 
other  glands  evincing  its  deobstruent 
power. 

Being  first  disappointed  in  two  cases 
which  occurred  to  me  of  this  description 
at  Calcutta,  in  each  of  which  I had  twice 
excited  the  salivdlry  glands  to  no  purpose, 
the  enlargement  still  encreasing,  I was 
urged  by  the  dread  of  suppuration  to 
make  trial  of  the  succus  coniiinspissatus^ 
which  I persisted  in,  having  luckily  pre- 
served some  in  my  own  little  stores, 
until  I had  repeatedly  affected  the  head, 
the  tumor  in  both  cases  gradually  less- 
ening, until  at  length  it  was  wholly 

done 
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done  an  ay:  had  the  above  been  insufH- 
cient  to  establish  the  good  effects  of  the 
Cenium^  the  expedition  to  Walcheren 
(during  and  subsequent  to  which  this 
disease  prevailed  but  too  fatally)  afforded 
me  ample  proof  of  its  efficacy. 

I have  to  intreat  pardon  for  digressing 
here  from  the  purpose  of  this  Appendix, 
but  I could  not  without  self-accusation 
withhold  a circumstance,  in  some  situa- 
tions of  much  importance. 


FINIS. 

■ • \ 


Printed  by  John  Reed,  26,  Green  Street,  Blackfriars  Road. 
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